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~ Three Summer Poems 


JoHN TAGLIABUE 


I 


A leaf sails like a boat, so does a word so does a world so 
does a tear, 

Why in this summer set of insects of butterflies and weeds by 
singing water 

Clear as God, why does a woman cry, a lover die? 

An insect folds its wing in green there to be seen 

By Death’s Sun for a moment, on that stream, 

Through that dream, what port does it seem, 

What port does it seem we are reaching? 

The arms of the angels are like the sun light. 


II 


In their green excitement the darning needles unfold their wings, 
The Japanese dancers have learned their art from them, 

Unfurl reveal their colored secrets as the lanterns of a festival 
Startle young lovers and as fireflies amaze the world, 

In and out between the weeds between mornings out of evenings 
The fireflies or lovers or poets with lanterns walk. 

Here is a quiet place to talk where insects are singing. 


I 


To be dazed that is the way of all messengers of the sun, 

I saw a robin sit on three low heavens, three blue eggs, 

And absolutely still thinking of eternity know creation was 
coming 

Into time out of the three blue heavens to ask for love, to 
sing, 

She knew the God who made her forever mother and world and 
stillness, 

And then flew, flew, knew, that the time had come for time 

In its feathers and its glory to return God’s story by flying 
and singing, 

We were all, including Creation, amazed. 


The Turkey Dinner 


GEORGE LOVERIDGE 


N_ Thanksgiving morning 

Jackie Sanderson woke up 

about seven o’clock, and at 
once a feeling of contentment, of 
happiness passed over him, as though 
he were still dreaming some delight- 
ful dream. He lay on his cot in the 
darkened room, listening. There was 
no sound at all, either in the house 
or from the street. Presently the air 
shuddered with the brief passing of 
an airplane. Then everything was 
quiet again. 

It came to him gradually, with 
warmth and wonder, what day it 
was, the day on which for the first 
time, though he was eight years of 
age, he was to eat turkey—and in a 
restaurant besides. For a week he 
had made much of the event to his 
teacher, Miss Harris, and to his class- 
mates; Miss Harris, indeed, had been 
impressed, but not the children, for 
they had had turkey for Thanks- 
giving and Christmas and even on 
plain Sundays all their lives, and 
they told him so. Most of them were 
a year or two younger than Jackie. 
He was retarded in his schooling, 
and somewhat small for his years. 

No matter what they said, his 
satisfaction in the forthcoming din- 
ner was undiminished, especially 
since he was to eat it with his 
mother; and now, the hour being 
almost upon him, he was impatient 
for it to arrive. He threw off the 
covers and got out of bed, quietly, 
for his mother was likely to be 
grouchy in the morning, particularly 
if he awakened her. Sometimes he 


had got his own breakfast and gone 
off to school while she was still 
asleep rather than risk her temper. 
He put on slippers, bathrobe, and 
glasses and went to a window. Look- 
ing into the yard four stories below, 
he saw a dog sniffing about, and a 
bluejay on a fence. He watched 
them gravely. He listened at his 
mother’s door but heard nothing. 

They lived in four neat small 
rooms in a good neighborhood. It 
was not a lack of money that had 
kept holiday turkey from the boy, 
but other circumstances. His mother 
didn’t like to cook, and she saw no 
use cooking a turkey for the two 
of them anyway. Her two married 
brothers might have invited her and 
Jackie to dinner now and then had 
she not quarreled with them about 
the modest inheritance from their 
parents; she got most of the money 
but lost her brothers. Or she might 
have taken Jackie to a restaurant 
before for holiday turkey—she often 
ate in restaurants herself—but some- 
thing always seemed to interfere. 
Besides, though she was fond enough 
of it, she did not see that turkey was 
so important. 

The electric clock on the desk 
lagged around to eight, but still his 
mother slept. Jackie took a package 
of dry cereal off a shelf and began 
to eat it in small handfuls. Some fell 
on the floor. He knelt and picked 
up the bits one by one and ate them, 
and drank a glass of water. When he 
tried to put the glass back, it slipped 
out of his hand and broke with a 
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terrible clatter in the sink. He 
turned to stone. But there was no 
voice from the bedroom, and he 
hastily took up all the pieces of glass 
and buried them in the garbage pail. 
A smear of blood appeared on one 
of his fingers. He sucked it clean. 
There was only a tiny scratch. He 
watched another drop of blood ooze 
out and lapped it off, smiling. 
Taking some books and magazines 
from a table, he sat on the living 
room floor and patiently looked at 
the pictures, now and then glancing 
at the clock. Once, his eyes rested 
on a picture of his father beside the 
clock. He had never seen or been 
seen by his father, who had died 
heroically in Germany at the end of 
the war; the picture showed him in 
uniform. His medal was in a drawer 
somewhere; only a day or two be- 
fore, Jackie’s mother had promised 
to find it for him, but she hadn’t 
got round to searching for it. When- 
ever anybody mentioned the medal 
and spoke respectfully of her hus- 
band, she always said, “Yes, that’s 
all well and good, but it don’t fill the 
poor child’s stomach. Or mine either. 
You can’t eat a medal.” Or some- 
thing of the sort. The boy did not 
feel much interest in his father be- 
cause his mother seldom mentioned 
him; when she did it was usually 
to reproach the boy with “What do 
you think your father would think 
of that?” or “Is that the way for a 
boy that his father was a hero to 
act?” She could not help feeling, 
especially after she had received her 
inheritance, that she had married 
beneath her, and her friends said so 
too. Jack Sanderson had been a 
mechanic in a garage, while her 
father had had his own drug store 
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and she could have gone to college 
if she had wanted to. She was in no 
hurry to marry again. She was hav- 
ing too good a time with her free- 
dom and her own money; if it had 
not been for the boy, life would 
have been perfect. 

By nine o'clock Jackie had ex- 
hausted the resources of the books 
and magazines, and he was staring 
gloomily from the window again, 
watching sparrows eating crumbs in 
a patch of pale sunlight and wonder- 
ing whether he dared to arouse his 
mother. Just then the telephone 
rang. He answered it. “Jackie?” a 
woman’s voice said. “This is Dottie 
O’Brien. Is your mother there?” 

“She’s sleeping,” he said, in a 
hushed voice. 

“Good God! Still in bed? Get her 
up. Tell her I want to speak to her.” 

“All right.” 

Glad to have a reason, he opened 
the bedroom door and went in. His 
mother lay with her back to him 
and her blonde hair spread on the 
pillow and shining faintly in the 
light from the doorway. He touched 
her hair with a tentative hand, en- 
joying the softness of it. Then he 
said, “Mother,” and, more urgently, 
“Mother — the telephone.’’ She 
sighed, turned, looked at him. 

“What time is it?” she said. 

“‘Nine o’clock. After nine 
o'clock.” 

“What'd you wake me up for?” 
she said crossly. 

“The telephone, mother.” 

“Who is it?” 

“Mrs. O’Brien. She wants to talk 
to you.” 

His mother sighed again, got out 
of bed, put on a wrapper, and went 
to the telephone. It was a rose- 
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colored wrapper, and her hair hung 
down the back of it. Jackie watched 
her sitting at the telephone. 

“Lincoln Downs?” she said. “I 
read they was going to have racing 
this morning but I didn’t figure to 
go. I got in all hours last night— 
this morning. But if you got a good 
tip, I might go. Yeah, I suppose I 
could. I could meet you downtown. 
Is Pete going? . . . Bill, too? .. . 
Well, I might.” She glanced round 
at the clock. “I could be down by 
ten o’clock if I hurry. I couldn’t 
make it no sooner. I got to give 
Jackie his breakfast. Only for that 
I could. What’m I going to do with 
him? Yeah, I suppose I could. Well, 
I'll see you.” 

She hung up. 

“I’m going to the races with 
Dottie,” she said to the boy. “Instead 


of us going to the restaurant at noon, 
we'll go at night, will we? That'll 
be just as good. There'll be plenty 
of turkey left. How’d you like to go 
to the movies? I'll be at the races 
and you'll be at the movies, and I'll 
meet you afterwards. How’s that?” 


“All right,” he said, without 
spirit. The ringing of the telephone 
itself had struck him with misgiv- 
ing—like an alarm for some obscure 
danger—and what he had heard of 
the conversation increased his fears. 

“Now don’t be sulky,” his mother 
said. ““You’ll have your turkey din- 
ner, only it’ll be a little later. Most 
boys’d be glad they could go to the 
movies. Get yourself some cereal. 
Get some orange juice.” 

She flew back into the bedroom, 
not concerned whether he were 
sulky or not. 

“Tl had cereal,” he said, following 
her to the door of the bedroom. 
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“There isn’t any juice.” 

“Well, all right, Pll open a can.” 
She went into the kitchen, opened a 
can, and poured him a glass of warm 
juice. ““Now don’t bother me,” she 
said. “Drink your juice and get 
dressed.” 

He stood in the doorway sipping 
the juice and watching her fluff her 
hair and comb it, listening to the 
electricity. 

“Hurry up,” she said, glancing at 
him in the mirror. “Don’t just stand 
there, get dressed. We haven’t got 
all day.” 

When he had dressed, he came 
back and watched her making up 
her face, which she did carefully 
and expertly. She was thirty, but she 
looked no more than twenty-one or 
twenty-two. Except when Jackie 
was with her, she was sure, nobody 
could have guessed her age. She al- 
ways had her hair dressed as though 
she were a young girl, and bought 
bright clothes. “Comb your hair,” 
she said, intent on the mirror. 

“You comb it, Mother.” 

“T haven’t got time,” she said, 
being as vehement as she could with- 
out interfering with the painting 
of her full, pouty lips. 

“Please, Mother.” 

“Oh, all right.” 

She put her hand on his head, 
hastily but not roughly, and combed 
his hair forward. He had light fine 
hair like her own. She parted it and 
gave it a few strokes with a brush. 
His face relaxed at the touch of her 
hand and he stood there dreamily, 
looking at her. She seemed to him 
very beautiful, and warm and 
mysterious, and the smell of her 
perfume, too, cast upon him a charm 
associated with infancy when she 
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used to hold him. ‘‘Kiss me, Mother,” 
he said, lifting his face. She bent, 
then stopped, saying, “Why didn’t 
you ask me before? Now my lips are 
done. Hurry up, get your coat and 
hat.” Hastening to the closet she got 
her own scarlet coat and put it on, 
then her hat, then took up her purse. 
With a quick touch of her hand she 
straightened his hat and coat as he 
came from his bedroom. “Come 
along, now. I’m late.” The clock 
said quarter to ten. 

By running, they made the bus. 
He enjoyed running with his 
mother, his hand in hers, and he 
scrambled into the bus with a grin, 
peering through his glasses at the 
passengers. He sat at a window, his 
mother beside him, and watched the 
street unrolling; there was hardly 
anyone on the sidewalks and the 
shops were closed. In the center of 
the city they got off, and she took 
him into a drugstore where she 
bought him a small bag of licorice 
drops, of which he was fond, and 
gave him change for his ticket. 

When she went across the street 
with him to the Strand, she was 
vexed to find that the show didn’t 
begin until one o’clock. The Bijou, 
she knew, opened at 10:45, and she 
had supposed that all the theaters 
did; but she didn’t have time to take 
him to the Bijou now. “You'll have 
to wait a little while, Jackie,” she 
said. “Wait right here. Don’t go 
anywhere. And just stay for one 
show and I'll meet you out here in 
front. If I may be a minute late, 
wait. Do you understand?” He 
nodded. She had been going to have 
him sit through two shows. “Re- 
member, now. Only one show. And 
if you’re cold, go in a doorway. Stay 
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out in the sun and you won’t be 
cold. At one o’clock it begins. It'll 
open before that and you can go in 
and be warm.” It disturbed her, a 
little, that he was not wearing his 
winter coat; it was in a closet some- 
where and she had been meaning 
for a week to get it out but hadn’t 
had time. “Got your money, now?” 
she said. 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Be a good boy, now. Good-by 
now. Be a good boy.” 

She smiled and waved, and he 
waved. He listened to the quick 
clicking of her heels and watched 
the red coat, with its bright, seduc- 
tive motion, pass down the street 
and turn a corner. 

For some minutes he stood at the 
entrance to the closed theater, chew- 
ing a piece of licorice, his hands in 
the pockets of his coat. He did not 
see any other boys, and only a few 
men and women. A church bell 
sounded. A high school band went 
past in a bus, on the way to a foot- 
ball game. A pigeon alighted on the 
sidewalk, but flew away when 
Jackie approached it. He turned 
leisurely and studied the posters ad- 
vertising the show—a young woman 
in black tights and a man dancing 
with her, and some roughneck boys 
with a horse; and he peered through 
the glass doors into the empty lobby 
and observed the round hole in the 
glass of the ticket booth. 

Next door to the theater was an 
excavation for a new building. 
Jackie squeezed himself through a 
narrow opening between two sec- 
tions of the surrounding board wall, 
tearing a button off his coat. The 
button dropped into the immense 
hole, where pipes, steel rods, and 
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girders lay. A mechanical shovel 
with the bucket resting on the 
ground stood like a prehistoric mon- 
ster grazing. Jackie walked carefully 
along the rim of the excavation until 
he came to a ladder, which he de- 
scended, holding tightly to each 
rung. His mother would be mad 
about the button. He searched for 
it casually among the mountains of 
pipes and girders, once stepping into 
a puddle, but he could not find the 
button. When he looked up and saw 
how far he was under the earth, he 
was frightened, and he returned to 
the ladder and began to ascend it. 
It seemed to have no top, like Jack’s 
beanstalk, but gradually he got 
above the stacked girders and onto 
the rim of the hole, and stood there 
for a few moments kicking pebbles 
down. The wet shoes were making 
his feet cold. He squeezed through 
the slit in the fence and strolled up 
the street, though not far. In a door- 
way a black and white cat was sit- 
ting. Jackie stroked it. He offered 
it a licorice drop, which it sniffed 
at but did not accept, so Jackie ate 
it. The door opened and a big man 
in a dark overcoat came out and the 
cat ran away into an alley. The man 
looked sourly at Jackie, who walked 
on. When he came to the end of the 
block, he crossed the street and re- 
turned on the other side, staring 
into the windows of a furniture 
store, a television store, a barber 
shop. The barber pole beside the door 
was spinning, and he watched that, 
fascinated by the sinuous colored 
lines. 

An older boy wearing cowboy 
boots came down the street. When 
he was abreast, Jackie said, “Hey, 


kid.” 
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“What the hell do you want?” 

Jackie smiled through his glasses, 
shyly. ‘““What time is it?” 

“How the hell do I know?” 

“Want a candy?” Jackie held out 
the bag. The other boy gave him a 
ferocious look, suddenly snatched a 
pistol from his pocket, and said, 
“Stick ’em up, see?” He grabbed the 
bag of candy, pushed Jackie with 
the pistol, and ran down the street. 
Jackie stumbled backwards and fell. 
When he got up, the other boy had 
vanished. A man walked by without 
looking at Jackie. 

Neither hurt nor particularly re- 
sentful, Jackie crossed the street and 
stood in front of the theater again. 
The boys in school often took things 
away from him, and sometimes gave 
them back. He looked down the 
street, as though the boy in the cow- 
boy boots might come back with the 
candy, but he didn’t. Jackie was 
beginning to be hungry, his cold, 
damp feet bothered him, and he was 
worried about what his mother 
would do when she saw that the 
button was missing. He wished the 
theater would open. He thought of 
the turkey dinner; it appeared in his 
mind vague, splendid, and magically 
possible, like a happening in a fairy 
tale. 

After a long time, during which 
he leaned in doorways and patroled 
the front of the theater and once 
squeezed behind the board fence 
and went absorbedly to the bath- 
room over the edge of the great 
excavation, other children began to 
arrive at the theater. They formed 
a noisy line, and Jackie got among 
them, not being noisy himself but 
grinning from one to another, de- 
lighted with everything they said 
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and did, and feeling happy and 
companionable, though none of the 
others gave him any attention, either 
favorable or unfavorable. Some- 
times they crushed him so that he 
could hardly breathe, but he didn’t 
mind. 

A young woman appeared in the 
ticket window and there was a 
great shout, in which Jackie joined. 
The line moved slowly and boister- 
ously. Jackie, clutching his money, 
finally reached up to the window 
and bought his ticket. He went in- 
side, taking a seat by himself and 
looking about at the other children. 
Grown people came in, too. The 
theater gradually filled up, the lights 
went out, the show began. Two 
stout women came into Jackie’s row 
and told him to move over, so they 
could sit together, and when he did, 
he found himself behind a broad 
man, so that he had to squirm to see 
the picture. One of the stout women 
hissed, “Sit still. Sit still, can’t you?” 
and said to her companion, “Why 
they let brats in without their 
parents is more than I know. What 
_ kind of parents can they be? I can 
imagine.” So Jackie looked round 
the other side of the broad man. He 
dropped his handkerchief and dared 
not disturb the ladies to look for it. 
After that, he wiped his nose on his 
sleeve. He didn’t understand the pic- 
ture, but he liked to watch the antics 
of the people on the screen, and the 
noisy music swept pleasantly around 
him. He felt for a licorice drop, re- 
membered, and was drawn into the 
picture again. He forgot about being 
hungry and about his cold feet. 

Once he went to the bathroom, 
and a man in a uniform came in, 
perhaps a policeman, and accused 
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him of throwing paper towels about. 
Jackie denied it. He went out as 
soon as he could and took a seat in 
another part of the theater, away 
from the stout women and the broad 
man. Gigantic comedians, football 
players, politicians, horses performed 
on the screen and loud voices 
sounded through the theater. Jackie 
sat entranced, the more entertained 
because he did not understand. 

It was some time before he realized 
that he was seeing certain of the 
figures and antics over again. Per- 
haps his mother was already waiting 
for him outside. He got up re- 
luctantly and walked slowly up the 
dark aisle, glancing back at every 
other step. 

It was growing dark and there 
was acold wind. His mother was not 
in sight. He stood shivering a little 
in a doorway with his hands in his 
pockets, hoping she would come 
soon, hoping she would not notice 
the button missing or the sleeve 
where he had wiped his nose. He 
wiped it again. He wondered whether 
there would be any turkey left in 
the restaurant. Feeling instinctively 
for the bag of licorice drops and not 
finding it, he remembered what had 
happened, and after all this time a 
tear came into his eye and his lip 
trembled. He blinked the tear away 
and watched up and down the 
street, where there were many people 
now, and automobiles gliding, some 
with lights and some dark. 

Half an hour later his mother ap- 
peared, her heels clicking as before. 
“Well,” she said briskly, “you been 
waiting long?” 

“Yes. Can we have the turkey 
now, Mother?” 


She had taken him by the hand 
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and was pulling him along the street. 
“It’s all gone,” she said. “The turkey 
is all gone. We'll have to have some 
next week. We’re going home.” She 
was prepared to clout him there on 
the street if he complained. She had 
lost $25 at the track. Dottie 
O’Brien’s tip had been on Gray 
Raider, and he had come in and paid 
$62.60, but just before the race, 
they had decided to bet on Angel 
Food instead. Angel Food also ran. 
She and Dottie and the boys went to 
a restaurant afterwards and had a 
Thanksgiving dinner and _ several 
drinks, but she still felt ugly and 
depressed and kept asking herself 
why she hadn’t bet on Gray Raider 
—it would have given her more than 
$600—and she just hoped Jackie 
would open his mouth about the 
turkey dinner and she would give 
him a turkey dinner he wouldn’t 
forget in a long while. As it was, 
she had just about time to take him 
home and put him to bed and get 
downtown to meet Dottie and the 
boys again for a show. 


Jackie was too sensitive to his 
mother’s moods to miss the plain in- 
dications in her voice and manner. 
On the bus he sat silently beside her, 
nor did he say anything as they 
walked to the house and up the three 
flights of steps. She was touched by 
his disappointment in spite of her- 
self, and she said almost kindly, “T’ll 
make you some nice chicken soup, 
Jackie. Chicken is just like turkey.” 
She had a mind to go downstairs to 
the Olsens’ and ask them to give her 
a slice of turkey for the boy, but 
she had left Jackie with them so 
often that they had begun to act 
annoyed with her, and she feared she 
would say something nasty if they 
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showed any annoyance this time. 
“The hell with them, the damned 
squareheads,” she said to herself, and 
she opened a can of chicken soup 
and began to heat it on the stove. 

While he was eating the soup and 
some crackers, she sat at the table 
with him and asked him how the 
show was. “It was all right,” he said. 

“Did you eat all your candy?” 

He nodded, without looking at 
her. 

“You don’t mind if Mother goes 
out tonight?” 

“T don’t want you to.” 

“Well, I’m going to. I'll ask Mrs. 
Olsen to listen for you. If you want 
anything, you can call her. O.K.?” 

He said nothing and she went into 
the bedroom to change her dress. 
While she was busy there she heard 
the boy crying, and she went into 
the living room. He was lying on 
the floor. “I don’t want you to go,” 
he sobbed. “I want you to stay with 
me.” 

“Oh, shut up.” 

He began to roll on the floor and 
scream. Seizing him by the ankles, 
she lifted him off the floor and 
cried, “Shut up! Do you want me to 
drop you out the window?” As she 
clumsily moved, his head struck the 
leg of a chair and she thought for 
a moment she had broken his glasses, 
but she hadn’t. He screamed louder. 
She didn’t want the Olsens to hear 
him screaming, so she let go of him 
and said, “Shame. What would your 
father think that was a hero, and 
you bawling because your poor 
mother wants to go out once in a 
while? Shame on you. Keep still and 
I'll read you a story. How will that 
be? What story do you want?” He 
sat up on the floor and felt for his 
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glasses and put them on. “Hansel 
and Gretel,” he said. “Read me that 
one.” 

“All right. Get your pajamas on. 
Hurry up.” 

When he was in bed she sat beside 
him in her rose-colored dressing 
gown with her hair golden down her 
back, and read to him in a voice 
without expression. He lay with his 
eyes shut as though he were falling 
asleep, but when she tried to skip 
a page he looked at her and made 
her go back. When she read about 
the witch being pushed into the 
oven, he grinned. She shut the book 
and smoothed the covers around him, 
and he embraced her, twining his 
hands softly in her hair; now she 
would have to comb and brush it 
again, but she forbore to rebuke 
him. She kissed him and turned out 
the light. “Be a good boy,” she said. 
“If you want anything, you can call 
Mrs. Olsen. Next Sunday we'll have 
turkey. How will that be?” 

“All right,” he said, without in- 
terest. ““Are there witches, Mother?” 

“No, no. Just in stories. Now go 
to sleep.” 

She said good night again before 
she left, and stopped at the floor 
below to leave a key with Mrs. Olsen 
and ask her to listen for Jackie, and 
Mrs. Olsen said she would. 

“Don’t we look fine,” Mrs. Olsen 
remarked, with a shadow of irony, 
but the mother said nothing, only 
smiling, and thinking, “I look a damn 
sight better than you, you old hag.” 
Then she said, “I think he’s asleep 
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already. Thanks a lot.” 

About ten o’clock Mrs. Olsen 
went up and opened the door. Jackie 
was asleep, his small, calm face mo- 
tionless against the pillow. She 
tucked the covers about him. On the 
chair beside his bed she left a small 
paper basket filled with gumdrops 
from her Thanksgiving table. 

It was almost three o’clock when 
the mother returned. After undress- 
ing she went in to look at the boy. 
He stirred but did not waken. As 
she watched him she was reminded 
of a bootblack she had seen that 
evening, and she felt glad that her 
own son had a good home and did 
not run about the streets at night. 
Noticing the basket of gumdrops, 
she guessed where it had come from. 
What a stingy little basket, she 
thought. But what can you expect 
from people like that? She took the 
basket into the living room and put 
it on a table, intending to hide it 
temporarily so that Jackie wouldn’t 
eat the candy before breakfast. 

The misfortune at the racetrack 
and the eating, drinking, and enter- 
tainment that followed had so un- 
settled her that she did not feel as 
though she could sleep; she sat 
glancing through a movie magazine. 
She ate one of the gumdrops. 

When she looked into the basket 
again, there were only two gum- 
drops left, not worth saving for 
Jackie. She ate them too. Closing 
the magazine, she crumpled the 
paper basket, dropped it into the 
garbage pail, and went to bed. 


The Four Sides of a Triangle 


SAMUEL YELLEN 


WAS sixteen years old when I 
first learned that a triangle has 
four sides. Of course, I don’t 
mean the triangle of Euclid, but the 
triangle of human passions. And 


when I say IJ, I don’t mean the mid-- 


dle-aged man now to be seen irre- 
solutely buying a pair of comfort- 
able shoes, but an adolescent 
stranger, a character in the fiction 
of the past, seen through the warped, 
scratched, dusty pane of memory. 
Actually, this story concerns one of 
my mother’s seven sisters, my fav- 
orite among them whom I shall call 
Esther. Although she was then in 
her early thirties, she exercised for 
me that strong attraction which an 
adolescent boy often discovers in a 
young aunt, or in a school teacher, 
without the sexual taboo surround- 
ing his mother, and yet not demand- 
ing decision and action as would a 
girl his own age—a state of having 
his cake, but not having to eat it. 
Taller and slenderer than my mother, 
who was an inch over five feet in 
height and was turning plump, 
Esther had the same wavy, bobbed, 
purple-black hair, the vivacious 
black eyes and warm dusky skin, 
the quickness and lightness of move- 
ment. And like my mother, she 
laughed easily. However, at the time 
I am speaking of, she would break 
off with a deep sigh, shake her head, 
and exclaim, “Oh, Becky, Becky, 
Becky!” And my mother sot 
know, as I would, that she was pay- 
ing toll to the trouble she was hav- 
ing with Boris, her husband. 


What made Esther my favorite, 
aside from the physical attraction, 
was that very shadow darkening her 
laughter, that intimation of sadness 
and uncertainty. She was kind as 
well as kin. But it was more than 
that. By some magic in her manner, 
she persuaded me into considering 
myself an adult, and a man. I des- 
perately needed such persuasion. The 
usual difficulties of adolescence 
were compounded in me. For at an 
age when I should have been in the 
second year of high school, I was 
struggling with the freshman year 
at Western Reserve University. And 
while I was trying, with small suc- 
cess, to fill the role of college man, 
the friends of my parents would 
twitter (as if I were not present) 
the Yiddish equivalents of ‘My 
goodness, how he has shot up!” or 
(this by the wags) “I'll bet he’s a 
regular lady-killer!”” Whereas Esther, 
when we were out walking, would 
quietly take my arm, press it 
warmly to her body, and look up to 
me as a manly support, not an un- 
gainly shoot. Or she would make 
me believe, contrary to all the evi- 
dence, in the possibility of ladies 
even for me to kill, by saying in an 
intimate tone, “Sam, I hope you will 
still be fond of me after I’m an old 
ugly divorced woman.” 

Which brings me to why Esther 
closed down her home in Boston 
one December and came to Cleve- 
land to live with us for many weeks. 
After nine years of marriage, she 
was seeking a divorce. The full pic- 
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ture was not clear to me, since I 
had to put the details together out 
of those infrequent moments when 
I emerged from my thicket of anx- 
_ ieties and nameless longings. Very 
likely Esther and her husband (who 
had preceded her to Cleveland and 
was staying with friends of his 
named Kaplan) were establishing 
residence in Ohio to escape some in- 
flexibility in the divorce laws of 
Massachusetts. It may well be, how- 
ever, that she had at last caught up 
with her “slippery” Boris, who had 
several times before this deserted 
her and their two little daughters. 
There was even a strong probability 
that she still yearned for a reconcili- 
ation. My mother would scold: 
“Esther, don’t be a fool! You'll be 
well rid of him! What good is he 
to you? It'll always be the same 
story. As soon as you take him back 
he'll start throwing ‘his money 
around again. And you know he’s 
never going to stop chasing the 
women!” 

“But Becky, how will I get along 
without him? He’s my man!” 

In exasperation my mother would 
cry out, “Your man! Your man! 
What good is he? What do you want 
him for?” And I can see those two 
sisters confronting each other like 
two angry blackbirds, their voices 
throbbing, their dark skin flushed, 
their black eyes flashing. And my 
mother—thrusting out her arms in 
indignation from her short plump 
body, and yet suggesting the smug- 
ness of a woman sure of her own 
husband and intolerant of other’s 
waywardness—would go on: “What 
do you want him for, Esther? What 
are you worried about? You know 
you can always make a living for 
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yourself and the girls.” 

To which Esther would turn ab- 
ruptly and pace the room, burying 
her hands in her hair and biting her 
lip, while her eyes would possess a 
face gone strained and waxen. “Oh, 
that’s not it, Becky! Sure I can al- 
ways make a living. But you’ve got 
your Selig, and you just don’t under- 
stand. A woman needs a man, Becky! 
What kind of a life will I have with- 


out a man?” 


Not that I credited the despair 
and the anguished desire in her voice. 
Such passion belonged to the beauti- 
ful ladies and the handsome gentle- 
men who moved about languidly 
and agelessly in the slick magazines 
and movies, not to men and women 
with haggard faces and disheveled 
hair, with children to bring up, liv- 
ings to make, and gross physiological 
needs to satisfy. Enveloped thus in 
my adolescent romanticism, I was 
only remotely aware of Esther’s 
dealings with her husband, just as 
I was remotely aware of the shifts 
in our sleeping and eating arrange- 
ments to accommodate Esther and 
my two little cousins (aged eight 
and five, and contemporaires of my 
sister and brother) in our cramped 
apartment of five small, boxlike 
rooms; of the to-do every night as 
sofa and extra cot were made up; 
of the crowded, noisy kitchen table 
at meals. Somewhere the legal mill 
was grinding out a divorce for 
Esther, a divorce from a legendary 
uncle Boris whom I had never met, 
but whom I knew to be an expert 
carpenter able to earn good money 
whenever caprice prompted, and 
whom I distinctly visualized (thanks 
to my mother’s observations) as a 
selfish, sullen, spiteful, slippery, un- 
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scrupulous monster resembling Lon 
Chaney made up as the Hunchback 
of Notre Dame. 

To me the machinery of the law 
seemed to creak along by fits and 
starts. However, that impression 
may merely have arisen from my 
own life, which was itself then all 
skips and jumps. Each morning I 
would ride the streetcars to the Uni- 
versity to attend a hodgepodge of 
classes; at irregular hours day and 
night I would hurry off to whatever 
odd job was paying my way through 
school; and I would then return 
home to attempt to study my as- 
signments cr to write my weekly 
theme amid the antics, giggles, and 
screeches of my sister and brother, 
now amplified by two cousins. No 
wonder that I was blind to signs. 
And no wonder that my remem- 
brance of those days is a succession 
of startling tableaux vivants sepa- 
rated by long blank stretches. Thus 
one evening, climbing the flight of 
stairs to our apartment after a 
typically checkered and confused 
day, I heard the door above open 
and my mother say, “No, it’s not 
Selig, it’s Sam.” 

I entered an unwonted silence to 
discover Esther walking round and 
round the center table of our front 
room, halting now and then to stare 
distraught into space. Finally she 
said, “Becky, I just can’t wait any 
longer! I must go there! Please come 
with me!” Then with pleading eyes 
she turned to me, and for the first 
time I took note of gray glints in 
her hair. “Sam, maybe you would 
come with us, too?” 


Within a few minutes we were 
hurrying along Eddy Road to Ar- 
lington, and up 123rd Street towards 
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Superior Avenue. I had assumed the 
defender’s position on the outside; 
and Esther, who had in her trusting 
and affectionate manner taken my 
arm, was between my mother and 
me. It was already past seven o'clock, 
and the street lights, swaying on 
their suspension wires, cast yellow 
splotches down upon the settled 
dark. A cold, wet February wind 
from Lake Erie cut into our backs 
and whipped us on our way. We had 
our coats buttoned up to the throat. 
And as I lengthened my stride to 
keep up with Esther and my mother, 
whose high heels were tapping out 
their urgency on the stone slabs of 
the sidewalk, my heart beat fast with 
apprehension. 

We scuttled along for several 
blocks before I was able to piece to- 
gether what had happened and where 
we were headed for. Through his 
lawyer, my uncle Boris had requested 
to be allowed to enjoy the company 
of his two little daughters for the 
day. Esther had agreed, with the 
stipulation that the girls were to be 
back by five o’clock, in time for their 
supper; and she had delivered them 
to within a short distance of the 
Kaplan apartment, had pointed out 
the building, and had watched them 
enter it safely. But five o’clock had 
come, and no girls. Since in those 
days neither the Kaplans nor my 
family had a phone, there was no 
way of calling to learn what the 
trouble might be. My cousins had 
not gone prepared to spend the 
night; and as twilight had deepened 
into evening, Esther had grown more 
and more worried. Reluctant to come 
face to face with Boris and the Kap- 
lans (a reluctance I was later to 
understand) , and also fearful of un- 
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foreseen difficulties, she had waited 
from minute to minute in the hope 
that my father might come home to 
accompany her. When I had arrived 
instead, she had settled upon me as 
her knight-errant. 

To my ears, however, there was 
one equivocal note in the account 
I had been given. Clearly something 
else chafed Esther besides the fact 
that Boris had broken his word and 
that her daughters, sans nightgown 
and toothbrush, might be spending 
the night in a strange house. For at 
one point she had interrupted my 
mother vehemently: “I know Boris 
would never think of doing any- 
thing like this. It’s not like him. She 
must have put him up to it. Yes, 
she’s the one behind the whole 


business!” 
I had no time to ponder the 


mysterious she, nor the vehemence 
that shook Esther’s voice. We had 
turned into one of the side streets 
leading east from 123rd. That 
neighborhood was then much more 
prosperous than now; and the Jews 
who dwelt there had climbed several 
rungs above us on the socio-economic 
ladder. I was only slightly acquainted 
with those streets, the well-kept one- 
family houses perched on small, neat 
rectangles of lawn, the occasional 
new apartment buildings extrava- 
gantly named Waverly Arms, Kenil- 
worth Arms, or Lancaster Arms. As 
we slowed down before one such 
bourgeois stronghold, Esther indi- 
cated a front apartment on the 
second floor. We entered a hallway 
paneled in marble veneer except for 
a brass inset of mail slots and buz- 
zers, and there we consulted in 
whispers as though planning a sur- 
prise attack. ““Now don’t make any 
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trouble,” Esther cautioned me. “I 
don’t want to have any trouble. Just 
go in there and tell them you’ve 
come to get the girls.” 

Luckily, someone had left the in- 
ner door unlocked, and there was 
no need to press the buzzer. Leaving 
Esther and my mother below, I went 
up the stairs and came to a door, 
the upper half of which had set into 
it a large square of glass with an 
elaborate fleur-de-lis in frostwork. 
I knocked, and the door opened. 
There before me stood a scrawny 
man of medium height, with a gray 
bony face, silver-rimmed glasses, and 
sloping shoulders, an inconsequential 
figure in drooping trousers and 
rumpled shirt with the sleeves partly 
rolled up and the collar unbuttoned. 
I guessed instantly that this could 
not be my uncle Boris, and must be 
Mr. Kaplan. With a spurious bold- 
ness, I pushed past him and an- 
nounced, “I have come for my two 
little cousins!” 

I doubt that I would ever have 
got beyond the door if anyone else 
had answered my knock. But Mr. 
Kaplan was an emblem of indecision, 
a cipher with two blank circles of 
glass where his eyes should have 
been. His very clothes lacked spine, 
had no distinct pattern, shape, or 
color. Once I stepped into the room, 
however, I was abashed by the fur- 
nishings, which were of a degree of 
middle-class wealth I was not ac- 
customed to. Underfoot was a thick 
rug, not the worn linoleum cover- 
ing our floors. A plum-colored plush 
davenport was balanced by two 
squat matching armchairs. And 
wherever I glanced, small mahogany 
tables supported ornate lamps, all 
of them lavishly lighted. I record 
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these details as a measure of my 
adolescent bravado while I struck a 
pose in the middle of that luxurious 
room, rigid with the determination 
not to disgrace myself by turning 
and running. Mr. Kaplan, I must 
add, standing there irresolutely and 
clasping his thin hairy hands, also 
seemed out of his natural habitat 
in the affluence of that room. Be- 
fore he could summon up enough 
presence to speak, a woman (Mrs. 
Kaplan, I surmised) bustled in from 
a hallway that led to the other rooms 
of the apartment. She had a hard, 
fair-skinned face, decisively rouged; 
her blond hair was enameled into 
permanently fixed waves; and her 
opulent flesh overflowed a tight 
corset. In contrast to her husband, 
she was all dressed up (ausgeputzt, 
my mother would scornfully have 
said) in a dark green satin dress, as if 
ready to go out for the evening. 
There was no irresolution about her. 
She walked directly to me, with a 
cold stare, and demanded in a harsh 
voice, ““Who are you? What are you 
doing in my house?” 

“I have come to get my cousins 
and take them home.” 

“They’re asleep already,” she said. 
“You can tell their mother we'll 
send them back in the morning.” 
And she placed her hands flat 
against my chest and pushed me 
rudely towards the open door, which 
by chance my elbow caught and 
slammed shut, trapping me inside 
and forcing heroism upon me. 

“I’m not going to leave without 
my cousins!” I declared in a high 
voice which I was unable to keep 
from quavering. 

At that, I heard a deep basso say 
jocularly, “Aha! Aha! This must be 
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my illustrious nephew.” 

I must confess that my uncle 
Boris, who had come in from the 
hallway and whom I now saw for 
the first time, did not at all appear 
the sullen monster I had been led 
to expect. Legend and fact were 
plainly at odds. I realized suddenly 
how much I had wanted to have a 
look at this man whom Esther still 
desired, this rival of mine for her 
attentions. To my discomfiture, he 
seemed jovial and pleasant, indeed, 
as I recognized, a good sport—the 
kind a woman might easily be taken 
with. A short, swarthy man with 
powerful chest and shoulders, he had 
a big head, almost bald, and heavy 
bluish jowls. His dark brown eyes 
gave a sardonic cast to his face. His 
thick stubby hands bore the bruises 
and cuts of his work with hammer 
and chisel. What I had least expected, 
I think, was his smart dress. He was 
wearing trousers of a fine, flowing 
tan gabardine and a shirt of tan 
striped silk with a figured, expensive 
four-in-hand held in place by a gold 
tie-clip. All in all, he gave off the 
air of a man of the world, an air 
that thrust all my gauche and shabby 
adolescence back upon me. And as 
he rocked there on his feet and re- 
garded me with amusement, he had 
the assurance not of a guest but of 
one completely at home. To this im- 
pression Mrs. Kaplan gave counte- 
nance by the softening of her voice 
and the possessive familiarity with 
which she turned to him. “Boris, I 
told him the girls are already in bed 
and we'll bring them back in the 
morning.” 

“But the agreement you made 
was to bring them back today!” 

Boris laughed easily and said, 
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“What’s the rush, illustrious nephew? 
Where’s the fire? Today? Tomor- 
row? What difference does it 
make?” 

Just then my two cousins, having 
heard the disturbance, ran down the 
hallway and huddled in the entrance, 
their arms about each other, their 
frightened eyes staring at us. In their 
long winter woollens and barefooted, 
they appeared touchingly defense- 
less, like two little orphans in a 
sentimental calendar illustration. 

“Go back and put your clothes 
on,” I ordered them gently. “We’re 
going home.” 

“They'll do nothing of the sort!” 
said Mrs. Kaplan, and again pushed 
me towards the door. 

That push maddened me. Even 
more maddening was the sight of 
Boris standing there like a superior 


and unconcerned onlooker, smiling 
mockingly and seeming to enjoy 
the spectacle. Losing all sense for the 
chivalric, I pushed the offending 
woman away from me. Instantly, 


her husband intervened. “Now, 
young man, you ought not to do 
that,” he said, and gave me a re- 
proving shove. I shoved him in re- 
turn, and for a minute we shoved 
each other back and forth, like two 
boys loath to begin with their fists. 
All the while I sensed (perhaps Mr. 
Kaplan did too) that we were both 
absurdly misdirecting our resent- 
ment. Finally, one shove caught me 
off balance. I stumbled against one 
of the small tables, overturning it 
and sending the lamp on it smashing 
to the floor. We halted in dismay 
and gazed down at the scattered 
shards of the pottery base. Then 
Mrs. Kaplan cried out angrily, “This 
really is too much! What a nerve! 
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If you don’t leave my house this 
minute, I’ll call the police!” 

When she once more put her hands 
on me and I slapped them away, a 
melee developed. A floor lamp 
toppled over with a crash, and my 
two cousins began to scream. Imme- 
diately there was a pounding at the 
door, and I heard my mother’s voice: 
“Sam! Sam!” She banged her fists 
furiously at the ornamental pane 
and shattered it. For a minute we 
could see her anxious face framed 
in the jagged glass. Then the door 
swung open, and my mother rushed 
in, blood flowing from one wrist. 
Behind her came Esther. As soon as 
my cousins saw their mother, they 
ran to her with a cry of “Mamma! 
Mamma!” and she stooped and 
clutched them to her. 

Facing the invading group 
theatrically, with arms akimbo, Mrs. 
Kaplan shouted, “What kind of 
hoodlums are these!” 

But there was a false tonal quality 
to her outcry. Despite the invasion 
of her home, despite the overturned 
lamps and broken glass, she did not 
seem displeased. And now she sprang 
with a flourish at Esther and tried 
to tear the girls from her. They 
shrieked again and clung to their 
mother, who straightened up and 
glared at Mrs. Kaplan, while Boris 
stood off to one side and looked upon 
those two women, his silk shirt and 
gabardine trousers glowing sleekly 
in the lamplight, his lips relishing a 
complacent smile. At that moment 
a triangle outlined itself before my 
eyes, as if heavy pencil strokes had 
been drawn from one corner to 
another, pencil strokes that quaked 
with an intense emotion. The rest 
of us receded and faded into the 
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background. I realized that I was 
an intruder in a relationship which 
I did not fully comprehend and in 
which (to my mortification) I did 
not count. At least Mr. Kaplan, 
whose dim presence I had forgotten, 
said in a sick voice, “Oh, let them 
go, Anna! Let them go!” 

“Well, they can’t go like that,” 
Boris said drily, and he went back 
down the hallway, soon to return 
carrying a pile of dresses, stockings, 
shoes, coats, and hats. Esther grabbed 
the jumble of clothes from him, and 
our party ran out, with me holding 
up the rear. Mrs. Kaplan kept push- 
ing at me gratuitously and clamor- 
ing a counterfeit alarm: ““Hoodlums! 
Hoodlums!” As we plunged down 
the stairs, I could hear doors opening 
elsewhere in the building. The 


brazen stagy voice pursued us out 


into the street: ““Hoodlums! Hood- 
lums! Hoodlums!” 


As I strode along that dark side 
street back towards 123rd at the 
head of my little troop, I was the 
victorious knight-errant, carrying 
off my two cousins from their 
wicked captivity. What wrenched 
me back to actuality was the ap- 
palled look on the face of a passer-by 
fixed momentarily in the light from 
a house. I stopped short, and glanced 
back. It was no triumphant troop 
I was leading. On the contrary, it 
was a demoralized little band that 
straggled in and out of the patches 
of light. Esther was hurrying franti- 
cally, with the jumble of clothes 
clutched under her arm, and haul- 
ing the five-year-old behind her by 
one hand. My small cousin was still 
in her long woolen underwear and 
barefooted, as was her older sister, 
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who ran whimpering after them. 
And far to the rear trailed my 
mother, pressing a handkerchief to 
her wrist, and pausing to examine 
it at each patch of light. 

The shocked face of the passer-by 
must have brought the same realiza- 
tion to Esther. For she halted abrupt- 
ly in her flight and turned up one 
of the walks leading to the steps 
of a front porch. She sat both of the 
girls on the bottom step and, kneel- 
ing on the cold stone before them, 
wiped their bare feet with her 
handkerchief. Then while I stood by 
and watched, she quickly began to 
dress the younger girl, leaving the 
older to dress herself. By the faint 
light flowing from the windows of 
the house, I could see that the girls 
were shivering in the damp night 
air. It was a most haphazard putting 
on of clothes, accomplished with 
impatient tugs, slaps, and yanks. The 
long, black, ribbed cotton stockings 
were drawn up over lumps and 
bunchings of the woolen underwear, 
so that my cousins appeared to be 
suffering from some malformation 
of the leg bones. The dresses, slipped 
on hastily over their heads, were left 
to hang wrinkled and awry. Shoes, 
coats, and hats, clumsily jerked on, 
completed the scarecrow silhouettes. 
But at least the shivering girls had 
some shield against the sharp wind. 
And all the while, Esther talked 
nervously and distractedly: “Here, 
let me have the other foot. Just 
imagine, trying to keep the girls 
there all night! And after he gave 
his word! No, wait a minute, we’ve 
got this backwards. What a fool that 
Boris is! What an absolute fool! How 
can he see anything in her? That 
ausgeputze cow! Becky, did you see 
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her dyed hair? Oh, my, there’s a knot 
in this shoelace. Did you see her, 
Becky? That woman wanted to make 
trouble. Here, give me your arm. 
Where’s the sleeve? Well, if she’s so 
anxious to have that prize package 
of a Boris, she’s welcome to him!” 

Whatever Esther may have felt, 
my own feeling at that moment, I 
recall, was one of chagrin at the 
renewed revelation that very likely 
I had been an unwitting pawn in 
the hands of Mrs. Kaplan. Apparent- 
ly she had premeditated detaining 
the girls beyond the agreed hour and 
had deliberately provoked the fracas, 
even as she was pretending outrage. 
But then, I realized, she could not 
have known about me. It was Esther 
whose reactions she had foreseen 


step by step—in fact, had probably 
counted on. And with a pang I re- 


‘membered how inadequate, even 
paltry, Esther had looked in her drab 
gray coat facing that _ rouged, 
enameled, determined woman 
sheathed in green satin. Certainly 
chagrin now vibrated in her voice 
as she went on. “Yes, Becky, she 
wanted it this way! She had ir all 
worked out! Well, she needn’t be 
afraid that I’m going to have a 
change of heart! She can keep that 
gift to the ladies for all I care! Oh, 
Becky, Becky, what am I going to do 
now?” Only then was it that she, 
and I too, became aware of how 
silent my mother had been; and look- 
ing around, we saw her standing off 
in the outer darkness. Esther sprang 
up. “Becky, what’s the matter?” 

“There’s something wrong with 
my wrist.” 

“Oh, Becky, Becky!” Esther cried. 
“All I’m good for is to bring trouble! 
Come over here in the light!” 
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My mother obeyed, and we 
clustered around her as she removed 
the blood-soaked handkerchief, to 
uncover a ragged wound just above 
the wrist bones. Even in the dim 
light we could see the blackish pulp 
of torn bloody flesh out of which 
fresh blood oozed. I suppose that 
my mother and I might have stood 
there forever in helpless paralyzed 
fascination. But Esther said, ““We’ve 
got to get home right away and take 
care of this.” And, grasping my 
mother’s arm, she led the way quick- 
ly to 123rd Street, while I hastened 
after them with my whimpering 
cousins, tugging each along by a 
hand. We were a subdued little band 
as, leaning into the wind, we retraced 
our steps back home. Esther’s words 
of self-reproach were carried back 
to me: “Why did I have to do this 
to you, Becky? All my life I’ve been 
a schlimmazel. 1 shouldn’t bring my 
troubles and my bad luck into other 
people’s lives. Oh, let that woman 
have it her way! Tomorrow I’m 
going to see the lawyer and have 
him get it all over with. Why should 
I keep on with that Boris. I'll just 
pack up my girls and my troubles 
and go back to Boston, and you 
won’t have to have me around your 
neck.” 

And as I hurried along, my heart 
ached for Esther in her admission of 
defeat. Yes, perhaps she was a 
schlimmazel, the kind of person who 
never gets the breaks. But what ex- 
actly were the breaks? Were they 
crumbs thrown to you by the Great 
God Chance? Or was it a matter of 
pressing ahead recklessly? Obviously, 
Esther had not been equal to the 
struggle, and “that woman” was 
having her way. I saw again, and 
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vividly, the three sides of the tri- 
angle — Boris, standing complacent, 
confident, knowing he couldn’t lose; 
Esther, already lost in the resolution 
of forces, bent out of her direct path 
by irrelevant concerns; and Mrs. 
Kaplan, like a sword thrust, feinting 
to expose the vulnerability of others, 
pitiless in satisfying her desires. That 
woman’s boldness, her blond polish, 
and a quality of ripeness in her at 
once repelled and attracted me. 
Clearly she exerted a pull on men. 
(Or was it that she simply enforced 
her demands?) And clearly, whether 
it was a driving appetite or a phi- 
losophy of life (this is it, there will 
be no other, while the heedless earth 
bowls down the ecliptic), she seized 
upon every advantage with the ruth- 
lessness that we generally reserve for 
games like poker or handball. No 
doubt about it. She was playing at 
life for keeps. 

This rudimentary ethical specula- 
tion acutally was then a mere jumble 
in my head. Before I could do much 
disentangling, we were back at last 
in our apartment, where we were 
greeted anxiously by my father, who 
had already sent my sister and 
brother to bed. Somehow, with many 
interruptions, and much _ backing 
and filling, the story of the night’s 
adventures got itself told, while my 
mother’s wrist was washed out and 
bandaged, and my cousins were un- 
dressed, bathed, and put to bed. By 
then it was past ten o’clock. It 
seemed to me not three hours, but 
three lifetimes since we had set out 
for the Kaplans’. I felt as though 
I were awakening from a series of 
nightmares which I still had to quell 
and reduce to normalcy. However, 
I was allowed no time for such put- 
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ting of my emotions into order. A 
shock was yet in store. My parents, 
Esther, and I had settled around the 
kitchen table to drink some coffee 
and rehash the night’s events, when 
the bell rang, and we heard heavy 
footsteps climbing the stairs. My 
father and I went to the door to- 
gether. There stood a policeman, in 
a navy-blue overcoat and officer’s 
cap. “Does Sam Yellen live here?” 
he asked. 

My father replied, “Yes, he does. 
What’s the trouble, Officer?” 

“IT have a summons for him. 
Breaking and entering and assault 
and battery.” 

“Well,” said my father. Then he 
waved a hand towards me and as- 
sumed a jocose tone. “Well, here is 
your dangerous criminal.” 

The policeman handed me a 

folded official-looking paper and, 
probably in deference to my scared 
face, said rather gently, ““You’re to 
be at the Prosecutor’s office in the 
Central Police Station at nine in the 
morning. Now, you be sure to show 
up.” 
I took the paper, and the police- 
man started back down the stairs. 
The summons lay like a brittle object 
in the palm of my hand. I turned 
to find Esther staring at me with 
stricken eyes from the kitchen door- 
way:-My attempt at a smile of re- 
assurance must have been dismaying. 
For my father spoke up, trying to 
make light of the affair: “What's 
there to be so upset about? All right, 
so we have a criminal in the family! 
So what?” 

“That woman just won’t let us 
alone!” cried Esther. And her eyes 
held me, begging forgiveness. And 
somewhere within me, underneath 
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the layers of apprehension, stirred a 
sense of triumph over Boris, triumph 
at having pushed him out of her 
heart, if only for a moment. 


The next morning, with an inner 
quaking and pale for lack of sleep, 
I found myself at the Central Police 
Station in a large waiting room with 
three small offices opening off one 
end. Despite the sun at the grimy 
scraps of window, the room was 
gloomy and depressing. The walls 
were painted a dark brown, the 
wooden floor was worn and splin- 
tered, and the furniture consisted of 
many straight wooden chairs and a 
battered table at which presided a 
uniformed policeman. I was facing 
my ordeal by myself. My mother, 
her hand having throbbed all night, 
was off to see our family doctor. 
My father had had to go about his 
usual business of earning the daily 
bread. The children were left at 
home under the supervision of a 
neighbor, while Esther was to join 
me as soon as possible with her law- 
yer. In fact, my sole immediate sup- 
port was a French grammar which 
I carried partly to review for an ex- 
amination scheduled for the next 
day, but more to suggest nonchalance 
(unconvincing, I am sure). 

Even though it was not yet nine 
o'clock, about two dozen persons 
were already sitting in chairs backed 
against the walls. Clearly, like me, 
these were ordinary people wonder- 
ing at finding themselves in this 
place. However, after nine o'clock, 
others came in, the more hardened 
pickings of the previous night’s 
scrapes, men and women accom- 
panied by lawyers carrying brief 
cases, and greeted familiarly by the 
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policeman at the table. It was nine- 
thirty before the presiding officer 
began to call out the names of per- 
sons who were directed into one or 
another of the three small offices, 
where apparently they were dealt 
with by the assistant prosecutors. 
Just about that time I was startled 
to see Boris enter the waiting room 
together with the Kaplans. Again 
I was struck by the smart appear- 
ance my uncle made in dark blue 
cashmere overcoat with a black vel- 
vet collar. Mrs. Kaplan, also very 
smart in a fashionable coat of black 
caracul, walked into the room with 
an assured air. But Mr. Kaplan still 
seemed as rumpled and as inconse- 
quential, dressed up, as the night 
before, in his shirt sleeves. All three 
recognized me, and Boris _half- 
greeted me with a sardonic nod. 
Making an elaborate play of ignor- 
ing them, I opened my French 
grammar. 

I was not permitted to grow weary 
of my self-imposed dumb show. In 
a few minutes I heard my name 
called, coupled with that of Anna 
Kaplan. Starting up, I followed the 
Kaplans and Boris into the office 
which the policeman motioned us 
towards. Behind an old desk, its var- 
nish peeling and its top littered with 
papers, sat a middle-aged man with 
a tired, lined face, who, continuing 
to study a sheet of notations before 
him, indicated chairs for us. Then 
he looked up and, without prelimi- 
naries, asked, “Sam Yellen?” I 
raised my hand like a schoolboy. 

“Anna Kaplan?” 

Mrs. Kaplan said, “Yes.” 

“And these others?” 

“‘My husband and a 
They’re my witnesses.” 


friend. 
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The prosecutor nodded. “I see 
there was a little trouble last night. 
Now, Mrs. Kaplan, suppose you tell 
me what happened.” 

“Well,” she began, “We were 
quietly at home when for no reason 
at all this young hoodlum broke into 
our apartment and started fighting 
and knocking over my furniture and 
smashing my lamps and—” 

Almost involuntarily I cried out, 
“Why, that’s a lie!” 

The prosecutor silenced me with 
an expression of great weariness. 
“Just let her tell her story, son. 
You'll get your turn later.” 

Fortunately, at that moment 
Esther came in, accompanied by her 
lawyer. “Good morning, Jim,” he 
said. 

“Why, hello, Jake,” said the prose- 
cutor. 

“Can I see you a minute about 
this case?” 

“Sure thing.” And the prosecutor 
got up and walked out with the law- 
yer into the waiting room, where 
I could see them consulting. 

Esther took a chair next to mine. 
In the bleak morning light she looked 
haggard and untidy, and I recall 
noticing that there was a snarl in her 
hair and that her slip was showing 
unevenly below her dress. She ap- 
peared bruised in spirit, and avoided 
looking at anyone but me. For a full 
minute Mrs. Kaplan stared at her 
with a provoking disdain, and then 
turned ostentatiously to Boris: 
“Think of dragging those two sweet 
little girls out into the street bare- 
footed like gypsies! What kind of a 
mother would do that!” 

A shadow of pain fell across 
Esther’s face, and I was ready to 
reply to that taunt. But Esther put 
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a restraining hand on my arm. “Let 
her talk, Sam. It doesn’t matter.” 
And then she lifted her eyes to Boris 
with a look of reproach that brought 
the blood to his swarthy face. Again, 
as on the preceding night, I had the 
sensation of fading into the back- 
ground while Esther, Boris, and Mrs. 
Kaplan came forward into bold re- 
lief, joined as if with steel cables 
in a triangle of concealed passions. 

Before anything further could be 
said, the prosecutor approached the 
door and beckoned to Mrs. Kaplan 
and to Esther. “I'd like to have you 
come into this next office for a 
minute,” he said. Then as an after- 
thought, he turned to Boris. “T guess 
you'd better come along too.” Mr. 
Kaplan also started up, but the 
prosecutor motioned him back. “No, 
no, we won’t need you.” 

I was left alone in that small 
office with Mr. Kaplan, who sat 
hunched forward in his chair, his 
thin hairy hands between his knees, 
his eyes invisible behind the reflec- 
tion of the silver-rimmed glasses. 
However, occupied with my own 
welter of thoughts, I was hardly con- 
scious of him. Even though I knew 
that I should have been boning up 
on my French, I was unable to put 
my mind to it. Suddenly I became 
aware that Mr. Kaplan was speak- 
ing, and in fact was speaking to me. 
“Did you hear him, young man? No, 
no, we won’t need you. They won't 
need me. You think maybe I don’t 
know it?” 

I thought to myself, Why, he’s in 
it too! He’s another one! The fourth 
side of the triangle! And as I looked 
at him closely, he moved into focus 
out of a flat vague background. He 
was wearing an Oxford gray over- 
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coat in need of pressing. He had 
placed his hat on a nearby chair, 
and his dry sparse hair fell upon a 
furrowed and veined forehead. But 
the chief impression I got was of a 
face as gray as a face in an etching. 

“Yes, young man, you see one of 
God’s unfortunates before you. You 
think I don’t know what has been 
going on right under my nose? But 
what can I do? That woman! I love 
her and I’m afraid of her. Can you 
believe that, young man? But at your 
age, how little you understand of 
what goes on in the heart! And I’ve 
been a good husband. I’ve made a 
good living. No wife could com- 
plain. You saw that fur coat she was 
wearing? Persian lamb. That cost a 
pretty penny. What kind of a man 
is that uncle of yours? To walk right 
into a house and take away your 
wife! If only she would stay here 
with me. But I know she’s going to 
run away with him. Something has 
got into her, and she won’t listen 
to anything. They’re just waiting 
for this divorce. And she’s got all 
our savings in her name. More than 
five thousand dollars! Can you be- 
lieve that, young man? But I would 
gladly give him the money if he 
would go away and leave me my 
Anna. You think maybe I don’t 
know how people laugh at me? But 
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what will I do without her? Tell me, 
what will I do? I might just as well 
stick my head in the kitchen stove 
and turn on the gas.” 

As I listened to his grotesque mix- 
ture of Yiddish and English, I stared 
at him, horribly embarrassed, and 
yet compelled by a binding spell. 
He took his glasses off, and groped 
under his overcoat in his trousers 
pocket for a handkerchief. He had 
eyes after all, faded blue eyes, weak 
and misty. And, held motionless, I 
observed two big tears roll down 
over the lower lids and course along 
the lines deeply etched in that face. 
He looked into my eyes and shook 
his head. “Yes, young man, I’ve lost 
her. I don’t know how I’m going to 
get along. I’ve lost her. I’ve lost her.” 

His cry of finality echoed in my 
head. And sitting in that dingy 
office, I was shaken out of my self- 
centered adolescence. Suddenly I 
knew he was speaking for me too, 
and for everyone. All of life was 
loss. Remembering that look of re- 
proach which Esther had given Boris 
and the flush it had raised in his 
face, I knew that I too had lost, that 
she would certainly leave Cleveland, 
and me, now that she no longer had 
her Boris. Yes, I too had been cast 
aside. Did I say a triangle has four 
sides? I should have said five. 
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R nine years after the second 
World War, Jack Doyle, a 
fiction writer for pulp maga- 

zines, lived in a small apartment in 
a small town outside New York 
where he was born. His only friends 
were other writers he saw occasion- 
ally when he visited magazine edi- 
tors in New York City. He had 
never married, and though he never 
quite left a sighing wake of females 
when he walked through a room, 
most women usually took a second 
look at him. He was tall, with a lean 
scrubbed looking face. He wore 
sports jackets and gray flannel 
trousers. His hair was brown and 
crew cut. He was thirty-six years 
old. He had met many women who 
had attracted him, and he had had 
his tender moments with most of 
them, but he retained a monk-like 
dedication to a dream. 

Sometimes there was something 
the matter with his eyes. But he 
was not alone because sometimes 
there was something the matter 
with the eyes of so many men who 
had been young twelve years ago in 
battles in Europe and Asia. Men like 
Jack who, since twelve years and 
sometimes more, had not seen their 
youth save in Memorial Day parades 
standing on the curb holding the 
youngest of three or four children, 
with the oldest saying, “Daddy why 
don’t you put on your uniform and 
march in the parades any more?” 
But Jack didn’t have the children, 
only something the matter with his 
eyes now and then, ten years after, 


and maybe the sleeping dream be- 
hind the eyes, of old bloody deeds 
and foi “otten courageous men, still 
slumbering, dead. 

Jack had saved his money so he 
could go into complete isolation to 
write a serious novel about the war. 
When he had enough money to live 
on for a year without writing for 
the pulps, he moved to Cereal City, 
Minnesota, where he felt nobody 
would know him. He wanted to be 
as far from New York as possible, 
and utterly isolated from the temp- 
tation of going into the city to see 
old friends. 

He was settled in Cereal City and 
ready to begin his novel when Bob 
Sturgis returned. It was an autumn 
evening. Jack Doyle had finished 
dinner in a hamburger shop and was 
walking slowly along the street 
thinking about what he would write 
tomorrow, when he passed the lights 
of a beer parlor. 

Through the window he saw 
along the bar a row of faces, all of 
them talking cheerfully, and for an 
instant Doyle felt how sharply he 
had cut himself off from people 
in such a short time. He told himself 
he would have one beer. That was 
all. He must not procrastinate, nor 
break the intensity of the mood that 
was on him for writing the novel. 
He told himself he should be back 
in his apartment writing at this 
minute, but it might be interesting, 
he thought, to test the strength of 
his writing mood by moving among 
people for a few minutes. Yet he 
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knew that he was kidding himself; 
that he really felt in some strange 
way, afraid, and somehow guilty 
and wrong, in writing a war novel, 
and for a few minutes he wished to 
escape this sensation. 

It was an ordinary midwestern beer 
parlor with a long bar on one side 
of the room. A juke box blared the 
current jazz treacle. Jack Doyle 
entered slowly. The bartender 
glanced at him, and several faces 
turned to remark him as the door 
closed behind him. He stood at the 
end of the bar and ordered a glass 
of beer. He looked at the Hamm’s 
Beer sign behind the bar. 

He listened to the blurred mur- 
mur of voices rising like the sound 
of surf over the thudding juke box 
music. Drinking his beer slowly, 
thinking now about his novel, he 
suddenly became aware of a tall man 
standing beside his left arm. 

At first Jack did not believe he 
knew the man, though he could feel 
himself staring at the stranger’s face. 
And yet, suddenly Jack sensed there 
was something familiar about the 
shape of the man’s face, the long, 
deep furrowed channels under the 
cheek bones that faded out into the 
pointed lean jaw. It was then Jack 
knew he had seen the face before. 
The man’s hair was brown, quite 
straight, parted on one side. The 
man was about the same height as 
Jack. There was an old familiar 
swankin ge a in the way the 
man held his glass poised, in the 
bright smile that curved his lips, in 
the high, youthful color of his face. 

Jack suddenly felt frightened, and 
then as he remembered the face, he 
felt more confused and frightened 
because he no longer believed he 
could be seeing the face. 
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The man leaned toward Jack. He 
spoke in a loud, cheerful voice, 
“Don’t you remember me, Jack?” 

“For God’s sake, Bob,” Jack Doyle 
said. 

The man shook his head. 

“No,” he said. He smiled. “'They’ll 
hang me first.” 

“But I thought—” 
thought—” 

The man smiled with his eyes. 

“But they said you were shot 
down,” Jack said. He had never felt 
so disturbed. He felt if he closed his 
eyes his body would spin down be- 
tween thick walls rising all around 
him. 

“Care for a beer?” Bob Sturgis 
asked. His voice was pleasant. He 
held his eyes on Jack. 

“No,” Jack said. 

“Couple beers,” 
saying. 

He looked at the face again. 

“But the reports—” Jack said. 

The smile did not cease on Bob’s 
face. 

“Last seen falling in flames east 
of Rotterdam?” he asked in a bright, 
cheerful voice. 

Jack felt suddenly, unbelievably 
happy. 

“This is great!” he said. ‘““You can 
imagine how I felt.” He reached for 
the glass of beer. “I mean, your tak- 
ing my place on the raid that day. 
How did you get back?” 

Bob did not appear to hear. He 
stood there smiling. He touched his 
glass to Jack’s, and drank. 

“What’re you doing now?” Jack 
asked. 

“Taking it easy,” Bob said, as 
though, in some casual way, that was 
all he was expected to say. 

Jack laughed. 

“How do you do it?” 


Jack said. “I 


Jack heard Bob 
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Bob’s head turned slowly, his smile 
measured, slow now. “Just take it 
easy, that’s all,” he said. He put his 
eyes on Jack. 

“Well,” Jack said uncomfortably, 
“whatever it is, more power to you.” 
He drank. 

The blare of the juke box faded, 
rose again, thudding. Jack Doyle 
rested one hand against the edge of 
the bar for a moment, finished his 
drink, put his glass down. 

“Well,” he said. “I’ve got to get 
along. Maybe I'll see you around.” 

Bob smiled, nodded. 

“Sure,” he said in a soft voice. 

Indian summer came. The sky was 
blue, vivid, white as glass, and the 
slow, golden leaves seemed to float 
motionless on the ineffably soft sum- 
mery air. Then the air seemed to 
brighten, the countryside all around 
bare and beautiful in the first morn- 
ing frosts, the land turning gray 
and stark in the afternoons. At 
twilight the sun burned red, the dark 
earth biting into the pink light of 
the dying sun. Jack found he could 
not concentrate on writing. He 
couldn’t seem to remember why he 
wanted to write the novel, and he 
knew that once it had been impor- 
tant. But why? Just another war 
novel; that’s all it was. 

A week passed, and Jack thought 
that perhaps it would do him good 
to go out to eat instead of cooking 
alone. For several days he hadn’t 
enjoyed eating. He was turning the 
corner when he heard the footsteps 
behind him. They were somehow un- 
mistakable, and at first he thought 
he was dreaming. But the footsteps 
came on quicker and quicker. 

“Jack,” a voice called, and he 
turned. 


He stopped on the curb beside the 
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arc light. He looked down the street 
into the darkness. 

Bob Sturgis appeared, smiling. 
Even in this fight his color was high. 

“Brother, are you deaf? I yelled 
at you three times back there. 
What’s new?” 

What shall I say? Jack wondered, 
his head feeling numb and dead in- 
side, 

“Come on,” Bob said, slapping 
him on the shoulder. “Let’s get a 
beer.” 

“I’ve got to—”, Jack said. 

Bob drew back his head and 
smiled. He kept one hand on Jack’s 
shoulder. “Come on, cut it. Don’t 
give me that on the wagon talk, 
Doyle. I know you.” 

Putting his hand on Jack’s elbow, 
Bob drew him gently toward the 
beer tavern. 

Bob dropped his hat on the table. 
“Nice little joint,” he said. “Good 
beer.” He signaled the waitress. 
“Couple draft.” Then to Jack, “I 
can’t stand that bottled stuff.” He 
leaned back, drew out a package of 
cigarettes. 

“Still taking it easy?” Jack said. 

Bob grinned. 

“T didn’t know you lived here,” 
Jack said. 

“I don’t,” he said as he lifted his 
glass. 

“What're you doing here?” Jack 
asked. 

But Bob drank as though he were 
not listening. Then he turned his 
head and still with the glass at his 
lips, still drinking, he smiled at Jack 
quietly, a little dreamily, fondly. 
He lowered his glass. 

“That’s wonderful beer,” he said 
pleasantly. 

“One’s enough for me tonight.” 

“What are you up to?” Bob asked. 
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His voice sounded serene and de- 
tached. 

“Working on a book,” Jack said. 

“That’s right,” Bob said. “You 
were always—” 

“Scribbling?” Jack said. He felt 
a mingling of anger and guilt in his 
chest. 

Bob smiled, the same detached 
serene smile. He drank, put his glass 
down. 


“Jack,” he said. He spoke quite 
soberly now. “Could you put me up 
for the night? I’m broke.” He ap- 
peared to contemplate Jack with 
watchful eyes. 

“Well, I, ah,” Jack said. His in- 
sides felt suddenly hot and his flesh 
cold. “Sure,” he said. “Sure.” His 
voice he felt was almost too eager. 

“Just tonight,” he said quickly. 

Bob smiled. “Sure,” he said. “Just 
tonight.” 


In the apartment there were four 
rooms. Jack, in the living room, 
stared at the sheet of paper in his 
typewriter. He lit a cigarette. The 
radio in the bedroom was blaring. 
“Bob,” he called. “Will you turn it 
down, please?” There was no answer. 
Jack yelled. The radio went on blar- 
ing. Jack dinched out his cigarette 
in the trap, cursed himself. Why did 
I ever ask him to stay even tonight. 

Jack turned out the light over 
the typewriter and walked slowly 
into the bedroom. The bed clothes 
were turned back, and the radio was 
playing, but the room was empty. 
Jack went over to the bathroom door 
in the corner of the room. The door 
was locked. 

“Bob,” he called. “Are you in 
there?” 


There was no answer, but Jack 
heard the lock being turned on the 
inside. Then Bob stood there, smil- 
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ing. He was wearing Jack’s bathrobe. 

“Hey,” Bob said, grinning, hold- 
ing up one hand. Upon the ring 
finger flashed the golden crest of 
Jack’s old Air Force ring. 

“Jesus,” Bob said, turning his 
hand this way and that, admiring 
the ring. “This is nice. You know, 
I lost mine.” 

“Don’t lose mine,” Jack said, not 
wanting to tell him directly to put 
it back on the wash basin where he 
must have found it. 

“Say, how’s about loaning it to 
me a couple days?” He went on look- 
ing at the ring. “I met a little chick 
here and—” he paused, looked at 
Jack and grinned and cocked one 
eyebrow. “She might be impressed.” 

No, Jack thought, he’ll lose it. A 
kind of sourceless fear checked him 
from making an issue of it, and even 
as he stood there he felt it was lost. 
But if I say “no” will he make an 
issue of it? I don’t want to argue 
or fight with him about it. 

Jack sat on the edge of his bed, 
staring at the floor, at his shoes. His 
face felt cold. 

“Haven’t you got a drink in this 
joint?” Bob said. 

Jack didn’t move. His neck felt 
tired and weak. 

“T can’t put you up after tonight,” 
he said. “I’ve got my work to do.” 

Bob slapped him good naturedly 
on the shoulder. 

“Sure. Just tonight,” he said. 

“I’m sorry, but I can’t work with 
anyone around,” Jack said. 

Bob lit a cigarette. “Don’t let me 
worry you, buddy. I was only kid- 
ding about the drink.” 

Bob took off the bathrobe, walked 
to the chair upon which his leather 
jacket and trousers hung. He dressed 
quickly, returned to the bed and 
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standing above Jack, said, “One for 
the road, boy?” 

“No, you go ahead,” said Jack. 
He did not move. 

Bob looked at the ring on his 
finger, smiled. For a moment merri- 
ment and something like slyness 
mingled in his face. Then he walked 
out of the apartment. 

Jack spent the next day trying to 
write, staring blankly at a sheet of 
typing paper. The inside of his head 
felt like the head of a man frightened 
under shell fire. The sight of the 
typewriter made him nervous, and 
the inside of his head felt full and 
frozen. When he went to the grocery 
store that afternoon, he noticed that 
his voice did not sound natural. Jack 
lay in bed that night trying to sleep, 
very disappointed that he felt this 
way. When he slept, he saw flak 
in the sky. He had not had this 
dream for several years, but it was 
here again with cannon fire, puff- 
ing white, chasing him like a string 
of popcorn balls. Then Bob Sturgis 
was in the plane beside h'™, and then 
he was not, but that was part of 
another dream Jack remembered 
from the war, with his heart failing 
him, his mouth filled with gall, his 
muscles liquefying under the ham- 
mering explosions reverberating 
through the fuselage. But where had 
it happened? If only it wouldn’t all 
rush together in the dream, so he 
could sort it out, find what the ter- 
rible fear was, because it was all a 
mission he could not remember. 


He woke in the night, soaking 
wet, more frightened than he had 
ever been in the war. Then he slept 
again and in the morning when he 
woke he felt better. He went out for 
a walk. It was a beautiful day, bright 
and soft, filled with golden radiance, 


the unbelievably blue sky filled with 
high, white, fat clouds. It was a gor- 
geous day! Who would ever want to 
write on a day like this? He decided 
to take a day off. 

He walked along the streets, look- 
ing at the houses and the trees as 
though seeing them for the first 
time, because though he had looked 
at them before, he was always think- 
ing about his book at the time, so 
he had never really seen them. Every- 
thing was going along fine and he 
began to tell himself that feeling as 
good as this he would write well 
tomorrow, until suddenly he stopped 
dead still, staring at a face, on the 
empty shady street. 

The man had black hair, whiten- 
ing on the sides, pale, bluish lips. He 
wore a battered, brown hat on the 
ribbon of which could be seen sweat 
streaks. His wrinkled, blue suit was 
of cheap summer material. He 
stopped and stared at Jack Doyle 
with eyes that were perfectly dead. 
Jack felt himself moved suddenly 
forward, and his hand extended it- 
self as though of its own volition. 

“Dickenson,” Jack said. He spoke 
with dazed astonishment. “I —I 
thought.” He ceased, and the other 
stared at him with a kind of dead 
intensity. “But — but you were on 
that day, too,” Jack said. 

“Yes,” the other said. “Yes, I 
remember you, Doyle.” Then his 
eyes moved, and he stopped looking 
at Doyle. He moved aside, started 
up the street, a tall man, a little 
stiff, limping. 

Doyle started after him, catching 
up to him, then getting in front of 
him. “Dickenson—” he began, still 
with that expression of dazed 
astonishment. 


The other looked at him briefly, 
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this time with a kind of restrained, 
cold fury. 

“Get away from me!” he said. He 
raised his fist, hissed something 
obscene and indistinguishable be- 
tween his teeth. Then he turned and 
walked up the street, limping. 

Doyle stood there, feeling sick to 
his stomach, frightened. Jesus, he 
thought, Jesus, but he was reported 
dead, too. 

“Two fifths of Scotch?” asked the 
man behind the counter in the liquor 
store. 


“Yes,” Doyle told him. “Two 
fifths. Two bottles of soda.” 


From there Doyle walked straight 
back to his apartment. It was eve- 
ning now. He looked out the win- 
dow up the street. The street was all 
in shadow. Green light seemed to 
be rising from the earth, a vaporish 
greenness, with a quality as of 
water, as if in that twilight suspen- 
sion of time, one last monstrous 
secret shadow waited to plunge the 
street into darkness. The sun seemed 
to sink further. Doyle pulled down 
the shade, switched on the light in 
the room. 

He went to the kitchen, returned 
with a glass, opened one bottle of 
Scotch, half filled the glass. He 
carried the bottle and glass over to 
the davenport and sat down. He 
lifted the glass to drink. A knock 
sounded at the door. No, he thought, 
no, his hand shaking, the glass poised 
at his mouth. He set the glass down 
slowly on the floor and crossed the 
room. 

_. He put his ear to the door, 
listened. There was no sound. “Bob,” 


he said. 


“Hey, boy!” Bob said through the 
door. His voice was high, excited. 
“Open up! I got a surprise!” 
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“I’m working,” said Jack. His in- 
sides felt hot, but his flesh felt sud- 
denly cold. 

“Skip it... this can’t wait.” 

“I’m busy, Bob.” 

Jack returned to the davenport, 
picked up his glass and bottle of 
whiskey and walked back into the 
bedroom, shutting the door behind. 
He lay on the bed. The sound of 
knocking came to him faintly. Then 
it ceased. He did not turn the light 
on in the room. He lay in the dark 
and finished his drink. 

Fifteen minutes later he returned 
to the living room, lifted the bot- 
tom of the window shade a few 
inches, peeked out. The dark avenue 
lay empty under the still trees. Up 
the street an arc light burned. He 
went to the door, leaned against it 
listening; no sound. He opened the 
door two inches, peered out. Bob 
Sturgis leaned against the door-jamb 
with an air of swaggering indolence. 
In one hand he held a bottle of 
champagne. 

“That must be some hot stuff 
you’re writing,” he said, grinning. 
His face was bright and eager. He 
patted the bottle. “Baby here’ll give 
you a little of the old relaxer.” 

Jack looked at him a long 
moment, then with an expression at 
once weary and despairing, he 
stepped aside. Smiling, Bob stepped 
past him, walked straight back into 
the kitchen and returned almost im- 
mediately with a corkscrew and be- 
gan to remove the cork from the 
bottle. Jack watched, resigned and 
yet aghast at his own impotence and 
passivity. 

Bob pulled the cork and tipped 
up the bottle and drank. “Whew! 
Try it, boy!” 

Jack drank. The taste of the cham- 
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pagne was dead to Jack. 

““Not bad, eh?” Bob said. ““There’s 
more where that came from.” He 
grinned. 

“It’s cold,” Jack said. 

Bob reached in his pocket and 
drew out a round, fat roll of bills. 
“That’s not so bad, either, eh?” 

“Where'd - 

“Brother, you’re going to live it 
up. I was just testing you.” Bob sat 
there grinning. 

“Testing?” Jack said. 

“Sure, | wanted to see what kind 
of guy you were. Listen, you go 
ahead write your book. Don’t worry 
about anything. I’ll take care of all 
the bills. Relax, boy.” He slapped 
Jack on the shoulder. 

“But,” Jack began. “Listen, you 
can’t! I can’t have anybody here 
while I’m working.” 


“We'll have a hell of a lot of fun. 


It'll be like old times. Listen, with 


this dough! Wine every night. 
You’ve got a nice spot here. I won’t 
be around during the day. Now 
don’t worry about me.” Bob picked 
up the bottle and drank. “Whew! 
Cheap old champagne.” He spoke 
cheerfully. “I'll be movin’ in with 
you tomorrow.” 

“No!” Jack said. “Listen—.” 

Bob sat there smiling. 

That night Jack climbed quietly 
out of bed when the room was still, 
and he could hear Bob breathing 
heavily in the next room. Holding 
his breath, Jack dressed in the dark. 
Then he edged his way across the 
living room and opened the door 
soundlessly and tiptoed out. 

He drove to Minneapolis and the 
next morning went to the Veteran’s 
Administration office at Fort Snell- 
ing. He stood at the counter feeling 
at once urgent and exhausted. 
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“I'd like to check on a friend I 
knew in service,” he said to the 
young woman behind the counter. 
“I don’t know where he enlisted. Is 
there someway you could find out 
about him? I mean, where he lives 
now.” 

“If you have his name,” she said. 
“It will take a week.” 

He told her. 

A week later he stood at the 
counter again, and the same young 
woman held a letter in her hand. 

“Lieutenant Sturgis enlisted from 
Llano, Texas,” she said. She paused, 
looked down at the letter. “He was 
shot down and killed September 
sixteenth, nineteen forty-four.” 

Jack drove back to Cereal City, 
entered the apartment quietly. It 
was afternoon. He looked in each 
room. Nobody was there. The cham- 
pagne bottle was not there. Jack sat 
down on the davenport. He felt as 
if he were moving in a dream. A 
sense of deep terror came over him. 
He felt lifeless, petrified. 

He packed a few clothes, returned 
to the Veteran’s Administration, 
asked to see a doctor. Two days later 
he sat in a small office, telling a 
doctor what had happened while 
the doctor wrote on a note pad. 

“Could you come in every day 
for three months?” the doctor asked. 
God, Jack thought, does he think 
I’m crazy? But I did see him. I did 
see him. 

In three months it was over, the 
confusion, the mixed-up dream. 
Jack felt free, released from the past. 
The doctor explained it, in the hour- 
long daily sessions, with Jack re- 
capitulating his life, sitting quietly 
opposite. Only it was a psychiatrist 
now, Jack crying sometimes as he 
told his life, not knowing the weep- 
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ing had ever been inside him; then 
knowing at last the relationship be- 
tween the past and hallucination. 
He felt he saw it all now with a new 
meaning; how his father had died 
when Jack was a child, and how his 
mother had over-protected him as 
a child, and how later the intense 
desire, mixed with fear, to prove 
himself a man resulted only in a 
disproportionate sense of guilt dur- 
ing the war; that war guilt was only 
accrued, born out of a childhood 
hostility toward his dominating 
mother. It had grown enormous 
when Bob had been killed in his 
place, and he had repressed it, until 
the hallucination had appeared. He 
felt better now, and all the desire 
to write a book about the war was 


gone. 
He returned to a small town out- 
side New York City and began to 


write pulp stories again. He felt 
happy in his old daily routine and in 
going into the city to see his friends 
again. 

And yet, some days, when he was 
tired, he wondered; are we all only 
figures on a masque? Are we alive? 
And a part of his mind would say 
over and over again, “But I did—I 
did see him.” 

Then he would lie in bed, insist- 
ing to himself that these thoughts 
were only the results of being over 
tired, and he would stop writing for 
a few days. One day he was think- 
ing, and he remembered Dickenson. 
God, he thought, in a sudden fresh 
spasm of terror, I forgot to tell the 
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doctor about him. But, of course, 
Dickenson was all only part of the 
hallucination. But I must —he 
thought at once, immediately — I 
must check to find out if he is really 
dead. He lay there with an old sense 
of terror rising in the room, sur- 
rounding him, pressing down on 
him. He thought he heard a noise in 
the room, a voice. He opened his 
eyes. His brain seemed to pause. For 
an instant his head was clear, and 
light, and he began to laugh. Hell, 
he thought, I’m only overtired. I 
never saw either of them. It wasn’t 
my fault that Bob got killed. I 
didn’t kill him. I didn’t. 

And saying this over and over, a 
calmness began to rise in him, the 
calmness he had felt in the hospital 
after the terror wore away. I’m only 
punishing myself for childish rea- 
sons, he told himself. And into the 
calmness came a kind of content- 
ment, and he slept. 

When he woke, his mouth felt 
cottony, dry. It was dark outside 
when he walked down the street to 
the neighborhood beer tavern. And 
standing at the bar he felt a sudden 
chill, as if a door had opened some- 
where, letting in the cold autumn 
air. He turned from the bar, and 
stiffened, his eyes rushing wild and 
white, his mouth gaped on no sound. 
He stood there shaking, staring at a 
face. 

“Buy you a beer?” Sturgis said. 
He said it quickly, brightly, cheer- 
fully, almost happily, smiling as 
usual. 


Glenarvon 


CLARKE 


HE details of the story of 
Byron and Lady Caroline 
Lamb are in the main fami- 
liar to many readers. They begin 
with Caroline’s first glimpse of the 
poet at Lady Westmoreland’s, with 
all the women “throwing up their 
heads at him,” her refusal to permit 
an introduction, and her comments 
in her diary that night: “Mad, bad 
and dangerous to know” and “That 
beautiful pale face is my fate.” 
Shortly thereafter came an intro- 
duction at Holland House, then 
swift intimacy. 
Lady Caroline Ponsonby Lamb 
had qualities of birth and character 


which make her seem out of place 
among Byron’s somewhat shopworn 


conquests. Wife of William Lamb, 
the future Viscount Melbourne and 
Queen Victoria’s first prime minis- 
ter, she was in her own right a lady 
of the highest birth and breeding. 
Her education had been sporadic and 
her upbringing, chiefly at Devon- 
shire House, unconventional in the 
extreme; but she had displayed an 
orginality and brilliance of talents 
which dazzled, when it did not 
alienate, her family and friends. Her 
marriage in 1805 had been a love 
match, but the strong personalities 
of its principals and the erosions of 
time had led to a slackening of ardor 
and a divergence of interests. Caro- 
line and William Lamb had only one 
surviving child, Augustus, born in 
1807, a handsome lad but epileptic 
and deficient mentally. Her disap- 
pointment over this domestic tragedy 


Revisited 


OLNEY 


may well have affected her subse- 
quent behavior. 

Once the affair had begun, Caro- 
line was not content that it should 
be the quasi-clandestine intrigue 
which the established mode de- 
manded: she wanted all the world 
to know, and to envy her. Byron 
was at first evidently charmed by 
his mistress’s bright gaiety and flat- 
tered by the unreserved devotion of 
his high born lady. But in a month 
or two the novelty had worn off. 
Lady Caroline lacked the somewhat 
bovine charms which were to his 
taste. Her demands upon him be- 
came irksome, and the constant 
strain of maintaining the appearance 
of a high intensity of passion bored 
him. It is unlikely that Caroline 
was especially sensual, but she did 
demand an unflagging display of at- 
tention and devotion which Byron 
found insupportable.’ 

One must not think that because 
Caroline was ethereal, whimsical, 
and completely feminine she could 
not experience deep and enduring 
emotion. The tragedy of her affair 
was that she was capable of total 
love, and that Byron was not. 
Ascribe it to his egoism, to laziness, 
to his sense of fatality—account for 
it as you will—the fact remains that 
Byron never achieved the stature of 
a great lover, never progressed very 


"An interesting parallel may be found in Byron's 
letter to Douglas Kinnaird, dated Venice, April 24, 
1819, regarding his recent conquest of Teresa, 
Countess Guiccioli: “She is a sort of Italian Caroline 
Lamb, except that she is much prettier, and not so 
savage. But she has the same red-hot head, the same 
noble disdain of public opinion . . .” 
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far above the sensual level in his 
affairs. His opinion of women was 
not high. “I regard them as a very 
beautiful but inferior animal,” he 
told Dallas. “I think them as much 
out of their place at our tables as 
they would be in our senates.” Physi- 
cal satisfaction, plus the normal male 
need for reassurance, was what he 
sought for and for the most part 
received. Doubtless the soul-hunger 
of Tristan for Isolde has been exag- 
gerated in the telling, but it is the 
essence of the truly grand passion. 
For this Byron, like most men, was 
not emotionally equipped. The very 
thought of it frightened him, and 
—what is worse—bored him; and 
fearing the trap, he sought escape 
and a diversionary action elsewhere. 
It is known—and Byron made no 
secret of it at the time or later— 
that he fled from Caroline directly 
into the more comfortable arms of 
Lady Oxford—complaisant, amor- 
ous, and experienced — and when 
Caroline besought him by letters and 
in person to return to her, he tried 
by every means, fair and foul, to 
make the break complete. To him 
this association, like all the others— 
except perhaps his liaison with Mrs. 
Leigh—never went very deep. (He 
later boasted to Murray that he had 
been unfaithful to Caroline even 
during the affair’s progress.) He 
could not for the life of him under- 
stand why Lady Caroline, presum- 
ably a woman of the world and of 
the highest breeding, refused to play 
the game according to the rules. 
His role is not especially difficult 
to understand. His letters, especially 
those to Lady Melbourne—Caroline’s 
mother-in-law, in whom he freely 
confided—make his position quite 
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clear. What has not been fully reali- 
zed is that Lady Caroline also left 
a record, her account of the matter 
which deserves more careful study 
than it has yet received. 

In 1816, four years after their 
affair had broken off and only a few 
days after Byron’s final departure 
from England, Caroline Lamb pub- 
lished anonymously a novel, Glenar- 
von, which had to do principally 
with her relationship with the poet. 
Its heroine, Calantha, named after 
the tragic heroine of John Ford’s 
play The Broken Heart, is of course, 
Lady Caroline; Glenarvon, the des- 
perately wicked hero, is Byron. Per- 
haps because of its length—some one 
hundred fifty thousand words— 
perhaps because as a novel it is so 
absurdly conceived and written, few 
modern students of Byron have 
taken the trouble to read it. Most 
have been content to assume that 
Lady Caroline chose this means to 
strike back at Byron for her be- 
trayal and to put her own case in as 
favorable a light as possible. It is 
on such assumptions that most com- 
ments on Glenarvon are made. But 
a careful reading of the novel may 
lead one to somewhat different con- 
clusions. 

In the first place, it is by no means 
all badly written. The plotting, 
much of the dialogue, all of the far- 
rago of Gothic and Byronic melo- 
drama are shockingly amateurish 
and bad; but there are passages, even 
pages of excellence. When Caroline 
foregoes the fustian, when she 
writes from her heart and from her 
experience, she has something to say 
—and she often says it well. 

There are glimpses of society and 
society types which are accurately 
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observed and cleverly written. Her 
characterization of the Devonshire 
Circle (at Castle Delaval in the 
novel) in contrast to that at Mel- 
bourne House (Monteith) is dis- 
criminating and incisive, and when 
she pillories Lady Holland (as the 
Princess of Madagascar) and her 
sycophantic entourage at Holland 
(Barbary) House, the satire is tell- 
ing. 

It is in the story of the fatal love 
of Calantha for Glenarvon that 
Caroline’s own version of her affair 
with Byron emerges. It is here that 
one might expect the author to gloss 
over her own faults at the expense 
of her wicked seducer. But this is 
precisely what she does not do. 
Glenarvon is pictured as depraved 
enough, in all conscience, but no 
more so than the hero of any Byron 
romance. And to his credit be i 
said that like the rattlesnake he gives 
ample warning before he strikes. It 
is not Glenarvon but Calantha who 
is charged with the responsibility 
and the blame. The course of her 
infatuation is told unsparingly. The 
wrong she does her considerate and 
noble husband is never condoned. 

In her fictional account of actual 
events Lady Caroline is surprisingly 
objective. Of course, as the discarded 
mistress she cannot be expected to 
gaze dry-eyed upon the ruins. But 
for all her faults— which were 
chiefly of the heart —there was 
about Caroline Lamb a childlike 
candor and honesty which one feels 
keeps her close to the emotional if 
not the literal truth. The frantic 
unreality of the imagined portions 
of the story makes it possible to 
recognize the essential truth of her 
account of those events which she 
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actually experienced. Although the 
guise of fiction is maintained, it 
wears very thin on occasions. 

It is true that Lady Caroline never 
seems to have recognized any other 
Byron than the satanic, passionate, 
compulsion-driven hero of his own 
romances. Undoubtedly, for a real 
understanding of Lord Byron dur- 
ing the Years of Fame one must 
seek elsewhere than in the pages of 
Glenarvon. But what does emerge 
there is Byron as he appeared to many 
of the women of the time; and while 
Lady Caroline was perhaps his most 
extravagant infatuate, her picture 
of him in Glenarvon may stand as 
representative of the somewhat 
absurd figure then currently ac- 
cepted as the real Lord Byron. 


That which was disgusting or terrific to 
man’s nature, had no power over Glenarvon. 
He had looked upon the dying and the dead; 
he had seen the tear of agony without emo- 
tion; he had heard the shrick of despair, 
and felt the hot blood as it flowed from 
the heart of a murdered enemy, nor turned 
from the sickening sight. Even the storms 
of nature could not move Glenarvon . 

The rushing winds but seemed to soothe 
his perturbed spirit; and the calm of his 
brow remained unaltered in every changing 
scene. Yet it was the calm of hopeless des- 
pair, when passion . . . steels the heart. . . 
against every sentiment of mercy, 

Who ... had trusted to the music of that 
soft voice, when it breathed forth vows of 
tenderness and love? . . . None—none be- 
lieved or trusted in Glenarvon. Yet thou- 
sands flocked around and flattered him. 


Oddly enough, Caroline’s delinea- 
tion of Lord Glenarvon is not on the 
whole especially vindictive. She 
spares him no accusation of dia- 
bolism and treachery, but the tone 
of her reproaches, more often than 
not, is one of regret and self-accusa- 
tion, mingled at times with a kind 
of awed admiration. For she, like 
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Glenarvon, felt herself fated. As one 
of the characters in the novel re- 
marks: “She is in love with ruin; 
it stalks about in every possible 
shape, and in every shape she hails 
it.” This compulsive urge toward 
self-distruction, this “need of fa- 
tality” as it has been called, is one 
aspect of Byronism that Caroline 
Lamb made completely her own. 

Perhaps Lady Caroline never 
really fell out of love with Byron 
or the picture she had created of 
him. Perhaps, as at their first meet- 
ing, “Calantha felt the power, not 
then alone, but evermore. She felt 
the empire, the charm, the peculiar 
charm, those features that being 
must have for her.” 

The character of William Lamb, 
as Lord Avandale, is sketched in lov- 
ing detail; he is all nobility and in- 


dulgent tenderness. The only fault 
attributed to him is his unwise tolera- 


tion of his wife’s whimsies. He 
spoils Calantha; he treats her as a 
child, which she quite naturally re- 
sents; but he makes the tragic mis- 
take of overestimating her ability 
to withstand temptations which are 
far beyond her undisciplined powers 
to resist. For the worldliness of his 
upbringing and the extreme latitude 
of his views on religion and morality 
have had a disastrous effect upon his 
naive and innocent bride. Her early 
principles and inhibitions have all 
been laughed away. She has no longer 
any defenses against the sinister 
charm of Glenarvon — nothing ex- 
cept an innate integrity and self- 
respect, and these are not enough, 
once her passions are aroused. 

In the picture of herself as Calan- 
tha, the heroine, Caroline does not 
spare herself: it is no flattering por- 
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trait that she draws: 


She seemed to have a decided turn for 
every thing it was necessary for her to learn 
. + yet never did she attain excellence, or 
make proficiency in any .. . With an ear 
the most sensible and accurate, she could 
neither dance nor play; with an eye acute 
and exact, she could not draw .. . she was 
bashful and unsocial in society; and with 
the germs of every virtue that commands 
esteem and praise, she was already the theme 
of discussion, observation and censure. 


And when Lord Avondale wooed 


and won 


that strange uncertain being . . . he con- 
sidered not . . . the qualities in which she 
was wholly deficient . . . discretion, pru- 
dence, firm and steady principle, obedience, 
humility. 

It seems likely, too, that Lady 
Caroline created the somewhat fey 
character of Elinor St. Clare as a 
complement to Calantha, feeling 
perhaps that Elinor could embody 
aspects of the author’s personality 
which the more lady-like Calantha 
could not. Elinor follows Glenarvon 
about “in the attire of a boy,” a 
practice which, it will be recalled, 
was one of Caroline’s favorite gam- 
bits in her pursuit of Byron. Too, 
Elinor plays wildly and beautifully 
on the harp and composes and sings 
sad, wild songs, and rides horseback 
magnificently, and dances madly and 
with abandon: and all of these were 
actual or wished-for accomplish- 
ments of Lady Caroline Lamb. 


I have not attempted here to ex- 
amine and evaluate the passages in 
Glenarvon which shed light upon 
the Byron-Lamb triangle. That, 
however, is a task which future 
biographers of Lord Byron or Lady 
Caroline should undertake. There 
does remain one further aspect of 
the novel to be considered: the ques- 
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tion as to why Lady Caroline Lamb 
wrote and published it. 

In a letter to Lord Granville, a 
loyal friend, Caroline described her 
feelings at the time she gave the 
manuscript to Colburn, her pub- 
lisher. She had been, she said, cut 
and rejected by all her friends. The 
Lambs, she knew, despised her. Lady 
Melbourne and Lady Cowper—Wil- 
liam’s mother and _ sister — having 
“for four years .. . supported Lord 
Byron,” had turned upon her, and 
her “wrongs, crimes, follies, even 
the last, were raked up from the 
days of infancy and brought forth 
to view without mercy. To write this 
novel was then my sole comfort.” 

To write Glenarvon may indeed 
have been a “comfort”; but this can 
scarcely be accepted as her reason 
for publishing it. The obvious ex- 
planation would be that she was 
using it as a weapon to strike back 
at her enemies and detractors, that 
she desired to wound those who she 
felt had destroyed her. This may 
have been one of her motives, but I 
am convinced that it was not the 
chief one. 

In the Preface to the second edi- 
tion of Glenarvon, Caroline herself 
protested her innocence of any mali- 
cious or vengeful motives. And in 
a letter she said: “This novel may be 
stupid, may be unseemly for me to 
write, but it is assuredly anything 
but malevolent.” 

Whatever her intention may have 
been, the effect of the publication 
of Glenarvon was disastrous. The 
Lambs, a close-knit family, long 
since fed to the ears with the vagaries 
of “The Bat” or “The Little Sav- 
age” as they called her, were com- 
pletely alienated. Lady Melbourne, 
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matriarch of the family, was 
thoroughly disgusted. William, ac- 
cording to his biographer Lord David 
Cecil, was “utterly crushed.” 

Glenarvon enjoyed a success of 
notoriety. Three editions were pub- 
lished in 1816, a fourth in 1817. And 
it gave quietus to Lady Caroline’s 
already precarious social standing; 
henceforth she was forever beyond 
the pale. 

Granted that it was rash and fool- 
ish and ill-advised; granted that 
even so impulsive a person as Caro- 
line Lamb must have foreseen at 
least some of the consequences—why 
then did she do it? 

I am convinced that she intended 
it primarily as an act of contrition 
and humility; a public confession 
of her sin; an amende honorable to 
those, especially William Lamb, 
whom she had so cruelly wronged. 
It was a childish and irresponsible 
act—but Caroline Lamb was child- 
ish and irresponsible in many of the 
things she did. She did not blame 
Byron for her downfall. The fic- 
tional representations of Lady Mel- 
bourne are for the most part por- 
trayed as kind, sympathetic, and 
warm-hearted—and this in spite of 
the fact that Caroline, by no means 
unintelligent, knew that William’s 
mother was not her friend and had 
been serving as Byron’s confidante. 
Had she wished to lash out at her 
mother-in-law, Caroline could 
easily have done so, for Lady Mel- 
bourne’s reputation was far from 
invulnerable. But the Viscountess is 
handled with gloves. 

No. In Glenarvon the blame is 
placed squarely upon Calantha, the 
heroine who, like her namesake in 
the play, dies of a broken heart. And 
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Calantha is the author, Lady Caro- scribed as the motto of her novel 
line Lamb, the rejected mistress of two lines from the Inferno: “[I 
Lord Byron, who knew that her renew] a hopeless woe which bur- 
life had been destroyed by her own thens my heart, even at the very 
blind folly, and knowing this, in- thought, before I tell thereof.” 


Wind 


EMILice GLEN 


Windows shaking past the lamplight, 
A great grey beast has them in his teeth, 
Or is it the planet spinning so fast 


The glass shakes, the room reels? 


Darkness at the panes, 

Winds from outer space, 

Wafers of glass against the universe, 

Too fast the wind 

Shaking the years back and forth 

From child with mother to mother with child, 
What’s out there, Mama, in the dark of night? 
A dragon sniffing? 


Let the wind call itself hoarse, 

The glass is between, the lamp is lit, 

The cuddler asks for one story more, 
Wind, your message has no salesmanship, 
Calls to no night beyond the pane, 


The room is all the cozier, 


The light all the brighter for your being out there, 
Something to drowse about in our beds 


As long as the glass holds. 


An Altar in the Fields 


LAWRENCE P. SPINGARN 


N each First Day Evelyn 
() Grantham, her calm face 

dowered with merry eyes, 
walked to the Friends meetinghouse 
from “Uplands,” her father’s farm. 
Passing through*columned oak and 
beech woods to the main road, she 
was met by the children travelling 
to worship. They had recognized her 
tweed cloak and mannish felt hat. 
Now they awaited her smiles and 
caresses before they outdistanced 
her to join their parents in the meet- 
ing. For the time she was with them, 
she was a child herself. Land-rich, 
beautiful, still sought after by men, 
Evelyn could have married long ago, 
had children of her own. She was a 
tall woman of thirty-three, florid, 
her brown hair touched with grey. 
She moved slowly but with grace- 
ful dignity, alone. When he was 
well, Nicholas Grantham would 
come with his daughter, but he was 
nearly eighty; the roads were too 
steep for him. It was enough that 
Evelyn came to pray. Seeing among 
them her face, that worship in the 
traditional silent manner had stilled 
and strengthened, the other friends 
knew that now the meeting could 
begin. 

Although the white rock had al- 
ways been part of her consciousness, 
this crucial summer was burning up 
in piled leaves before Evelyn rose 
in meeting and spoke of it. Who 
could foresee that it would mean so 
much to her, this giant block of 
quartz left by the glacier, in her 
father’s lowest pasture, next to the 


woods where the road dipped and 
rose again through the silence of 
brambly fields? Few of the congre- 
gation knew about the white rock; 
those who recalled her description 
never thought of the outcome. On 
the Facing Bench, where the elect 
of years or vision confronted the 
meeting, tired spirits were drowsing 
in the heat of Indian Summer, the 
drone of flies. It was Henry Potter, 
the only geologist in the community, 
who waited after meeting through 
the hand-claspings and farewells 
until Evelyn came toward him with 
a smile of recognition. 

“Cousin Grantham? I was think- 
ing of what thee said. Strange that 
such a rock could lie in the fields 
for years and not be noticed. . .” 

Of course, they were not related, 
Henry Potter and Evelyn Grant- 
ham; his was the old, fast-vanishing 
form of address that bound ll 
Quakers in a family of the spirit. 
Evelyn blinked, and looked at him 
more closely. 

“Thank thee, Henry. Few would 
notice it now. Why, the road is quite 
grown over. I am the only one who 
uses it.” 

“If thee doesn’t mind,” Henry 
said, “I’d like to see this great rock. 
If thee doesn’t mind .. .” 

Evelyn had not thought to secure 
an escort home, yet she had liked 
Henry from their childhood days, 
and still found him handsome despite 
the baldness that threatened his thin 
blond hair. He was Evelyn’s age, 
had lived West as a mining engineer, 
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and had just returned to visit his 
parents. He was always a plain liver, 
quiet in his manner; Evelyn took 
his arm with only a trace of for- 
bidden coquetry. Passing through 
the woods, he was a slight, drab 
figure at her side, and when they 
came to the white rock, he had not 
broken his silence. Evelyn withdrew 
her arm, studied Henry as he began 
to observe the rock. His pale eyes 
glowed with a pride of knowledge 
that was alien to his upbringing. He 
knew the propeties of quartz, the 
history of rocks,\ but this rock, 
Evelyn guessed, was a little beyond 
him. 

“A great crystal,” he said, moving 
to the shadow side through the un- 
cut grass. “Almost a pure block of 
quartz. Why did it stop here, and 
not move on?” 


Evelyn shrugged and looked away. 
Her mind was not engaged to ex- 
plain the rock, yet her spirit won- 
dered at it, and she felt that she 
must bring others to wonder also. 

“If it hadn’t stopped,” she said 


suddenly, “why, it might have 
crushed the meetinghouse.” 

Henry frowned and put his head 
on one side. 

“That’s an odd thing to say. 
‘Crushed the meetinghouse’? The 
rock was here years before we were.” 

“Yes, Cousin Potter. And will be 
years after we’re gone.” 

Evelyn did not want to dismiss 
him now. Although she had ceased 
to think of marriage, she still enter- 
tained admirers, and Henry, in his 
shy way, was one of them. He talked 
enough then to fill a small book. 
He even claimed to see the markings 
in the ground, the “spoor” of the 
glacier, as he called it. And when he 
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was through rhapsodizing, she led 
the steep way up to her father’s 
house, where tea was ready and the 
old man impatient for her return. 
The sun was westering, the parlor 
fire seemed appropriate. There were 
sandwiches, a spice cake Evelyn had 
baked the day before; Henry ate 
with a will, but afterwards he wiped 
his small mouth deliberately and 
looked hard at Evelyn. 

“What did thee mean?” he began. 
“Crush the meetinghouse? Why, 
that’s an alien thought. I wouldn’t 
connect it with thee.” 

“Ah, Cousin Potter! Thee’ll soon 
see what I mean. The world’s a cor- 
rupt place, and this meeting too.” 

It was Nicholas Grantham who 
snorted, and threw light on what 
Evelyn had said. 

“We're to have a new leader,” 
he explained. “A pastor like other 
men.” 

“Thee means, our ways are chang- 
ing?” Henry asked. 

“Our ways are changed for us,” 
Evelyn said. “When some are weak, 
all must suffer.” 

As he took leave of them that 
evening, Henry did not ask to call 
again. There was a shadow at his 
eyes, and Evelyn observed the set 
look of his mouth; he had seen the 
white rock, and what more could 
hold him here? But when he had 
gone down the road, she left the 
dishes and went for the vanity of a 
mirror in her own room, where one 
glance assured her that the dark, 
glowing symmetry of her face had 
taken on new meaning. 

When First Day came again, 
Nicholas was ready for worship. 
Evelyn dressed carefully in a frogged 


suit and a brown, narrow-brimmed 
\ 
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straw hat. She did not carry her 
stick, an oddity at her age, but sup- 
ported her father’s arm until they 
reached the main road. Children 
were there, yet Evelyn did not sing 
out their names or praise their ruddy 
cheeks, or pretend to chase them; she 
was sober as a fence now. Coming 
into the pool of people before the 
meetinghouse, she passed Henry 
Potter with a mere nod; there was 
change afoot, and she knew the way 
to trouble. 

When the meeting convened, the 
rustling of garments and the stir of 
expectancy continued. Looking at 
the Facing Bench, Evelyn was not 
the first to notice the new Mr. Fel- 
ton there, but her reaction was in- 
stantaneous. The “leader” had already 
stood upon his feet when she was up 
like mercury, her back board- 
straight, her hands folded. For a 
moment it was a question who would 
speak first. Evelyn began to sway 
gently, yet no words came. When 
she did speak at last, her tone was 
lilting and strained and vibrant. 

“This is an old sanctuary. We are 
tired with listening, watching for 
the light. It is easier to sleep, to sit 
still. Ah, let the ambitious lead us, 
the forceful show the way. Come 
out of quietness into clamor, out of 
darkness into paths of fire. But I do 
not know this new resolve. I was 
nourished in the old manner. And 
now, I turn my back on thee, on 
such leadership.” 

When she sat down, the silence 
flew like great birds to all the win- 
dows. Then a man coughed, a child 
whispered to its mother. It was time 
for the new person, the “leader,” to 
talk about his qualifications, his 
schemes, the march of progress. Mr. 
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Felton was no longer a young man, 
yet he belonged to the new order of 
the Society of Friends. A widower, 
he had come East from a pastorate 
in Indiana where the silent meeting 
for worship had given way to the 
preacher’s “discipline,” to sermons, 
and to hymns like those sung in other 
churches. He believed in the need 
for leadership, distrusted the voice of 
the spirit, had the support of certain 
influential and wealthy Quakers in 
this very community. He had begun 
as a “visitor,” been given a bench 
at the front of the meeting, and now 
sat on the Facing Bench, where only 
the oldest or most spiritual Friends 
were allowed to sit after years of 
testimony delivered from the floor. 
Although he spoke well, and to the 
mark, and with deep feeling, the 
hearts of most worshippers were shut 
against him. He cleared his throat, 
looked about, and finally stared ac- 
cusingly at Evelyn Grantham before 
sitting down, but her eyes were closed 
peacefully and the wind of disfavor 
passed over her. The silence lasted 
to the end of that meeting. 

Outside in the cooling air, Evelyn 
stood with Henry Potter and her 
father. She could not share their talk 
of weather and crops and money. 
She was watching the children as 
they collected into groups for the 
walk homeward; there seemed to be 
a distance between parent and child 
she had never noticed, a quarrel of 
the generations, and Evelyn was on 
the winning side. 

“Look!” she cried, turning to 
Henry but pointing beyond him. 
“Look how bright they are, how re- 
ceptive! They do not live for words 
alone, but in deeds. They should 
worship their own way, not with 
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us.” 
“Evelyn,” her father said, “‘let’s 
be getting home .. .” 

“Ah, wait! Wait for them, Father. 
They shall lead us the right path 
home, if only we are patient.” 

Henry looked quizzically at the 
older man, made his excuses, disap- 
peared in the crowd. When Evelyn 
took her father’s arm it was 
trembling badly, but she did not re- 
mark on this as they began the long 
climb to their house. They came to 
the white rock. She turned off the 
road to circle it slowly, her hands 
clasped, her eyes alight. Nicholas 
Grantham followed her, pushing 
back his hat in perplexity, frowning. 

“What ails thee, girl? First at 
meeting, thee spoke against Mr. Fel- 
ton before he could be heard. And 
now thee runs and gapes like a 
ninny at this, this——” 

“This altar,” she said with quiet 
force. “Tonight I have found its 
name.” 

In the trough of the week her 
life went on as usual. There were the 
sick to be visited, a bride to be ad- 
vised, a widow comforted. She had 
hands to any task, and an easy-open- 
ing purse, but it was not the dead 
or dying that she favored most. 
Wherever she went, the children 
echoed her quickness, her laughter, 
the unshadowed diurnal side of her 
nature. And one morning she 
knocked at the door of James Fel- 
ton’s house. 

The little girl who answered 
Evelyn had a peaked face and large 
brown eyes. Would the lady step in- 
side and wait? She’d see if Papa 
would come down, and she smiled 
out of a great deep of sadness be- 
fore she left the room. 
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“Ah, yes. Of course. Miss Grant- 
ham. I thought thee’d come to see 
us.” 

Evelyn kept her seat as he entered, 
and studied Felton through puzzled 
eyes. His pomposity struggled with 
his better nature; for a moment, the 
outcome was doubtful, but she was 
sure of herself. She had heard the 
“‘us’”’—was there a faction, then? 

“Mr. Felton! I’ve not come to 
visit idly, in any formal sense. Thee 
intends a change. I want to know 
what it is.” 

“Right, Miss Grantham. Perfectly 
proper.” He did not seem in need 
of credentials as he approached his 
desk, but when he sat down and 
spread his arms, she saw that he must 
lecture her. 

“Thee was right last meeting,” he 
said. “This is one of our older com- 
munities, a place we are all proud of. 
And I was not paid to interfere with 
firm believers.” 

“Paid!” Evelyn formed the word 
carefully, rolling it on her tongue, 
tasting its gall. 

“Yes. Why not?” Felton got up 
quickly, took a turn around the 
room. “There are ways of meeting 
the spirit, slow ways and other ways. 
For a month or two I shall observe 
what is said, what happens. Then I 
shall lead the majority to a quicker 
realization.” 

This man was entrenched already; 
Evelyn sat back and lifted her chin 
higher. 

“Thee counts on my support?” 
she asked. 

“No. The others gave me theirs. 
The trend is away from thy—in- 
dividualism.” 

“I have friends on my side.” 

“Name them,” Felton said coldly. 
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Evelyn leaned forward again, but 
closed her eyes—and the stout, florid 
Felton became meager and pale in 
her view. 

“There was a time we met in the 
woods, in barns, in city streets. A 
time of peril and hurt. Will thee 
forget?” 

“History is a strange study,” he 
answered. “The more one reads it, 
the less one believes in the naked 
soul. Men move in herds, Miss Grant- 
ham. Let’s remember that.” 

“Thee has words only, Mr. Fel- 
ton. The soul acts for itself.” 

When he pursed his lips and took 
up a book, she knew that the inter- 
view was over, but, for a moment 
she looked about his study and con- 
cluded that he could fill a need for 
some people. His was a tidy room, 
with rugs, a plaster bust, and 
flowers. The books had taught him 
all he required to know; he kept 
them in treasured order. Now she 
did not say goodbye, but went out 
quietly, head lowered. In the hall she 
met the little girl, dressed for the 
weather. Evelyn took her hand, led 
her outside trying to make her smile 
again, but this atmosphere of power 
was a wave that had dampened the 
child’s spirit. 

“What’s thy name? Is it hard to 
say? Is it long, like mine? Come, 
dear, don’t frown so much!” 

They went a little ways from the 
house, where Evelyn lifted the child 
into the fork of a tree to view the 
rounded hills and the looted orchards 
struggling up their sides. It was a 
pretty day, but sad for both of them; 
the woman’s eyes returned frequent- 
ly to the child’s face, in need of its 
innocence. 

“Daddy preaches very well. And 
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is handsome—oh, so handsome! Yes, 
and his little girl is there to see him: 
isn’t she?” 

Something was wrong. The child 
did not smile at these words, and 
Evelyn wondered if the father’s gar- 
ment of authority had smothered her 
young strength already. She lifted 
her down from the tree and knelt 
before her, looking into her eyes. 

“But I can preach too. I am 
‘gifted,’ as we say. Would thee like 
to hear me?” 

When the child answered plain- 
tively but affirmatively, Evelyn des- 
cribed the white shaft, the glacier’s 
monument. 

“Thee comes by this road to meet- 
ing, doesn’t thee? Well, I shall wait 
for thee by the spring, and thee may 
come with me to worship.” 

On next First Day Evelyn urged 
her father to be ready early. When 
they reached the meetinghouse, no 
one else was there, and Evelyn, using 
an old prerogative, opened the door 
with her own key. She stood in the 
swift light a few moments, beside 
the feeble old man who was already 
seated; her tapered hands were on 
the bench in front of them; her lips 
moved, yet she did not speak right 
away. 

“Father,” she said at last. “I must 
leave thee here. I am going back 
to the road. I cannot pray here any 
more.” 

Nicholas Grantham nodded and 
bent his head in acceptance. He had 
raised her in the old way, and could 
not oppose her wish to keep it. A 
few minutes later, standing in the 
shadows of the giant oak by the 
spring where the road _ turned, 
Evelyn waited for the sound of 
laughter, for the bright faces that 
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would respond to her alone. It was 
no miracle that Tansy Felton was 
the first to appear, for Tansy was 
the only child from whom she had 
extracted a promise. In a black tam 
and a green coat too long for her, 
Tansy seemed to Evelyn as lost and 
tired as the congregation toward 
which she was going, but she was not 
lost; when Evelyn took her hand 
and reminded her of the white rock, 
Tansy bit her lip, glanced behind at 
two other children approaching 
them. 

“And thee too,” Evelyn said to 
the brother and sister joining hands 
as they ran forward on recognizing 
her. “Today I am going to preach. 
Today Ill be the leader. Would thee 
like to see the great rock, the altar 
I’ve chosen? Then follow me.” 

But the world is an uneasy place; 
when the brother and sister, holding 
hands more tightly, looked in their 
turn at Widow Davis’ three mites 
who had just rounded the bend, 
Evelyn knew that her preaching 
must begin at once. 

“Come!” she said to all six chil- 
dren. “It’s fun to see a rock that is 
of God’s body in the world, to speak 
to it and have no answer but an 
echo, to climb on it and see what 
happened when the world was cold. 
Children! Come along now. Come 
along with me.” 

She held Tansy’s gaze, but drew 
herself to full height and kept smil- 
ing in her serenity. When Tansy 
smiled and nodded, she took the 
child’s hand and led the way toward 
the white rock. The other children 
followed them. 

When the meeting indoors broke 
up, the parents of the missing chil- 
dren singled out Nicholas Grantham 
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for questioning. They had seen him 
sitting alone, and they felt Evelyn’s 
absence more than her presence at 
any other time. It was Henry Potter 
who quieted them and drew the old 
man aside. 

“I know where she may be,” he 
said. “Don’t be angry if I show 
thee.” 

Henry waited until Mr. Felton 
locked the doors. When the “leader” 
came down the meetinghouse steps, 
he paused beside the old man and 
looked at Henry helplessly. 

“This is very strange, friends. A 
few children absent, and imme- 
diately the parents ask where Miss 
Grantham is keeping herself.” 

Nicholas Grantham traded on his 
age as he shook his head and spread 
his gnarled hands in a sign of ignor- 
ance. Felton went off at last, and 
Henry took Mr. Grantham by the 
elbow. 

“Tt’s on the way home,” he said. 
“No need to hurry. No need to be 
alarmed.” 

Nicholas was first to see the altar 
and the children sitting in a circle 
around it. When he noticed his 
daughter leaning against the rock 
with closed eyes and working fea- 
tures, he gasped and _ clutched 
Henry’s arm. 

“Look! They hardly move. She’s 
spelled them, for sure! Why, in 
meeting the children are always 
restless. They whisper, even.” 

“This isn’t meeting,” Henry said. 
“This is idolatry.” 

“Idolatry!” 

“In Felton’s eyes,” Henry ex- 
plained. “Shall we tell him now?” 

“No!” the old man said stoutly. 
“He'll find out for himself.” 

When Evelyn reached home, tea 
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and Henry Potter were there to 
comfort her. Her eyes were full of 
a dark fire as she sat down, took off 
her wraps, and began pouring. 

“They came with me of their own 
free will,” she said. “They sat for a 
full hour without speaking. And 
then one of them was moved to 
praise. A little girl said what I al- 
ready knew, that the rock was an 
altar, that she would come there 
again.” 

“Thee’s caught ’em young,” her 
father remarked. “What will be the 
result?” 

“Trouble,” Henry predicted. “The 
meeting will be angry now. Some 
may even speak against Evelyn.” 

“But, she smiled at me!” Evelyn 
said. “The little girl smiled.” 

“Who was that?” Henry 
quired. 

“Tansy Felton,” said Evelyn. 

A week later the meeting had 
visibly diminished. Nicholas Grant- 
ham stayed away; even some faith- 
fuls were missing from the Facing 
Bench; nobody was moved to speak, 
and Mr. Felton concluded worship 
early. As Felton started through the 
woods, Henry Potter followed just 
out of sight, but caught up with 
him when he emerged at the edge of 
the field and stood staring at the 
white rock. 

“Does it amaze thee, Cousin Fel- 
ton?” Henry asked, standing at the 
leader’s side in the long grass. “Thy 
child here, and waiting patiently 
like the others . . . Does thee think 
to win them back?” 

Felton sighed, closed his eyes, and 
turned up his face to the fading sun. 

“They may come back, but the 
damage is done. The lady has worked 
me harm here.” 
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“Wait,” Henry counselled him. 
“Wait and hear what she tells thee.” 

The children had a signal among 
themselves; when they began to stir, 
Tansy got up and ran to her father’s 
side. The other children went home- 
ward through the woods, and Evelyn 
approached the men. Her eyes were 
strange again. She shaded them as if 
against the light, looking at Henry, 
then at Felton, but without either 
triumph or apprehension. 

“Thee has a gift,” Felton told her. 
“T could not make angels behave 
better.” 

“They’re not angels,” Evelyn said. 

“Come back to us again,” Henry 
pleaded. “Thee has turned against 
us.” 
“Yes, Cousin,” Felton said. “Come 
back. Thee can sit on the Facing 
Bench next time.” 

Evelyn bowed her head in ac- 
knowledgment of the offer, but soon 
she was watching the child, who 
stood mute and shy in her father’s 
shadow. When Evelyn spread her 
arms, Tansy ran to her and jumped 
to kiss her face. Felton, seeing this, 
closed his eyes. 

“Perhaps I was hasty,” he told 
Evelyn. “I tried to bring a new 
discipline to this meeting. My own 
ideas, of course, but I was sure they 
would work...” 

“Tansy,” Evelyn said quietly. “Go 
to your father now. Take his hand 
this time.” 

Felton too was watching his child, 
wincing at the indecision he read in 
her face. He kept his back very 
straight, but his hands were trem- 
bling. He could have reached down 
to claim her and disguise this force 
with a show of affection, but there 
was Henry, and Evelyn’s clear eyes 
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deterred him. When Tansy looked 
at Evelyn again, she was smiling. She 
turned quickly, took her father’s 
hand, and hid her face in his coat. 

“There!” Evelyn said. “Thee has 
Tansy again.” 

“Goodnight, Cousin,” Henry Pot- 
ter said. 

Evelyn answered both men with 
a smile, and moved up the road to 
her own house. Felton watched until 
she disappeared, then rounded on 
Henry with a grimace of distaste. 

“What is thee thinking?” Henry 
asked. 

“Strange thoughts,” Felton said, 
reaching again for the child’s hand. 
“In those old days she loves, men 
would have burned her for a witch.” 

And now they looked down at 
Tansy in alarm, for she had broken 
away from her father and was sob- 
bing loudly. 

During that week Henry called 
at Evelyn’s several times, but she 
was always out; he found himself 
making excuses to her father. When 
First Day arrived, the wind was 
frosty and the sky ribbed with thin 
clouds. The old people arrived first 
at the meetinghouse, in cars and a 
few stubborn traps. Felton drove up 
alone, wearing a new suit, and took 
his place on the Facing Bench. Only 
Henry Potter, his thin hair wind- 
tossed and a worried look on his pale 
face, waited on the road a hundred 
yards off. People who had known 
him all his life passed him with 
greetings and winked at each other 
because he failed to answer. Finally 
his patience was rewarded: the 
groups of children came up the road, 
their faces expectant, their gestures 
carefree. When Henry heard twigs 
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snap in the woods, he turned slowly 
and peered among the trees. There 
was Nicholas Grantham, and there, 
supporting his arm, was Evelyn in 
her grey cape and felt hat. She 
smiled at Henry as she came into 
the road, but when the children ap- 
proached her, his shoulders stiffened 
in apprehension. 

“Hurry! Hurry now!” she called 
to them softly. “We're all late as it 
is. And the berries are picked off.” 

As Evelyn shepherded the children 
through the waiting door, Henry 
took a seat where he could see the 
entire room. The people quieted at 
once. The children slipped into the 
vacant seats beside their parents. 
And suddenly a hundred pairs of 
eyes shifted to the Facing Bench 
where James Felton sat with his 
hands across his eyes. For a breath- 
less interval he seemed to notice 
nothing; at last, his shoulders began 
to shake and finally he glanced up 
and out over the hushed room. No- 
body looked at Evelyn then. She re- 
mained by the closed daw gdite’ 
alone, her eyes lowered, her hands 
clasped in front of her. She was not 
powerful here, but when Felton 
rose and stepped down and crossed 
the floor, taking a seat on the front 
bench beside Tansy, the meeting 
began to breathe. It was Evelyn’s 
turn to decide, yet she did not go 
to the Facing Bench. She did not 
choose the seat of power. She was 
smiling as she entered the back row 
of floor benches and found a place 
between her father and Henry Pot- 
ter. Her father smiled, Henry 
reached out to claim her hand. And 
the silence grew into worship, in the 
old manner she was used to. 


Orwell’s Later Work* 


FRANK W. WapsworTH 


EORGE ORWELL’S fear of 
the ‘‘after-war,’’ or the 
period following the clash 

of the democracies and the totali- 
tarian powers, was an underlying 
theme of Coming Up For Air; it 
is central to his next book, Animal 
Farm (1945). Widely recognized as 
a satire on Soviet history, the story 
is, like the first books of Gulliver’s 
Travels, a great deal more than mere 
political satire. The real significance 
of Animal Farm is the comparative 
ease with which Napoleon and his 
little coterie of opportunists and 
bullies take over the affairs of the 
farm—that and the placid accept- 
ance by the other animals of the 
seeming logic of their leaders. It is 
not, in other words, so much a satire 
on Soviet politics as a warning of the 
inevitability of such a totalitarian 
movement when the people are not 
educated and alert. If Coming Up 
For Air represents Orwell’s first 
awareness, agonized but incomplete, 
of the “after-war,” and 1984 the 
full-length dramatization of what 
this “after-war” will be like, Animal 
Farm represents his vision of how 
such a state will come about. Its 
allegorical methods and its surface 
faithfulness to Russian history do 
not limit its significance; they com- 
bine to extend the book’s message 
to the entire free world. 

While Animal Farm, taking its 
inspiration from the traditional 

*Two previous articles on Orwell by the present 


author appeared in the Winter, 1955 and the Spring, 
1956 issues of The University of Kansas City Review. 


beast fable (and perhaps from Ana- 
tole France’s Penguin Island), is in 
many ways Orwell’s finest perform- 
ance, it lies outside the main area of 
Orwell’s development as a novelist. 
Its technical brillance cannot, of 
course, be denied. It combines a 
classical simplicity of form and an 
economy of diction to create that 
jewel-like precision which is one of 
the characteristics of first-rate sat- 
ire. Indeed, at least one student of 
Orwell has confessed that the per- 
fection of Animal Farm is such that 
it forces the critic to abdicate his 
role. But the fable requires no in- 
ternal characterization of the kind 
that Orwell finds so difficult to 
achieve; its action makes few struc- 
tural demands; and it turns away for 
the moment from the study of the 
individual’s plight in society to the 
more general consideration of the 
nature of society itself. Its success 
is due, in fact, to its unique lack of 
demand on those resources of a 
novelist wherein Orwell is weakest. 

Orwell’s next task was to depict 
in detail the shape of things in the 
“after-war,” and in 1984 the fitful 
nightmare which runs through Com- 
ing Up For Air is given concrete 
form. In the Oceania of 1984, Or- 
well’s hero, the individual, at last 
runs up against a stone wall in his 
flight towards freedom. Orwell’s 
post-war world is so repugnant, in 
fact, that his hero turns to the past 
for solace—to the past from which, 
when it was the present, his heroes 
desperately tried to flee. But like 
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George Bowling in Coming Up For 
Air, Winston Smith cannot regain 
the past; like George he is forced to 
accept the present. The magnitude 
of the individual’s defeat is measured 
by the fact that Winston not only 
accepts Big Brother, the dictator of 
Oceania who stands for all that is 
in opposition to the values of the in- 
dividual — he loves him. For forty 
years Winston had lived in rebellion, 
but now “... it was all right, every- 
thing was all right, the struggle was 
finished. He had won the victory 
over himself. He loved Big Brother.” 
These are the concluding lines of the 
novel. As Winston is the spiritual 
heir, not only of Flory and Gordon 
and George Bowling, but is, in the 
words of his persecutor O’Brien, 
“the last man... the guardian of 
the human spirit,” his acceptance 
marks the end of the road for Or- 
well’s long search for an answer to 
the individual’s dilemma. The pes- 
simism is now complete and final. 
While thematically 1984 is closely 
related to Orwell’s earlier novels, 
artistically it seems at first glance 
to mark a radical departure from his 
former work. The sober if percep- 
tive observer of the present appears 
suddenly to have become a brilliantly 
imaginative prophet of the future. 
Yet it is important to our under- 
standing of Orwell both as novelist 
and as political thinker to realize 
that he had only a concept of what 
the future would be like, not a de- 
tailed vision of it, and that when 
he tried to visualize it he could see 
the future only as an extension of 
the worst features of the present. 
He could grasp intellectually the di- 
rection in which certain ideologies 
were moving, but he could not pic- 
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ture imaginatively the results of that 
movement. To give substance to his 
conviction of the future and to 
make it convincing—and interesting 
—he had to plunder the imaginations 
of other men. 

It comes as something of a shock 
to discover how much of 1984 is 
borrowed. The political structure of 
Orwell’s world of the future is taken 
with scarcely a change from James 
Burnham’s The Managerial Revolu- 
tion (a book he reviewed at length 
in 1946); indeed the long section 
from Emmanuel Goldstein’s sup- 


posed book on Ingsoc, which in 
typical Orwell fashion interrupts 
the flow of the narrative with awk- 
ward indifference to the affairs of 
Julia and Winston, reads like an ac- 
curate summary of Burnham. The 
oft-praised inquisition scene in which 


the last flicker of Winston Smith’s 
spiritual opposition to the powers 
ruling Oceania is snuffed out, bears 
an obvious resemblance to Koestler’s 
Darkness at Noon, with which Or- 
well was also familiar. In addition, 
the relationship between Thought- 
crime, Winston’s political sin, and 
the intellectual deviation from Com- 
munism of Rubshev, Koestler’s hero, 
is clearly apparent. 

The most striking example of Or- 
well’s dependence on others, how- 
ever is his indebtedness to the Rus- 
sian, Eugene Zamiatin. From Zami- 
atin’s We, a futuristic novel pub- 
lished in an English translation in 
New York in 1924 (and mentioned 
by Orwell in one of his essays) come 
many of the most striking details of 
Oceanic life. Zamiatin’s omnipres- 
ent and unknown Guardians with 
their hidden mikes are transformed 
into 1984's Thought Police; his 
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regularized daily routine with its 
synchronization of such common 
acts as eating and washing reappears 
in the collective patterns of Oceanic 
life, especially in the compulsory 
calisthenics; the Russian’s musico- 
meter which automatically composes 
tunes, becomes Orwell’s mechanical 
versificator. From Zamiatin’s phono- 
lecturer, a wild man on its screen to 
stimulate people’s fear of the past, 
evolves Orwell’s telescreen with its 
image of Emmanuel Goldstein dur- 
ing the daily Two Minute Hate; 
in fact, the all-seeing telescreen it- 
self is simply a modern improvement 
on the Russian novelist’s glass build- 
ings, open to all eyes and making 
concealment of any act impossible. 
Furthermore, it is not insignificant 
that Zamiatin’s hero, D-503, keeps 
a diary in which he records his 
heretical thoughts, as does Winston 
Smith, and that the Russian’s United 
State has arrived at a rudimentary 
form of Newspeak—uniforms, for 
example, being known simply as 
“unifs.” 

Even more striking than the simi- 
larities in the physical details of 
futuristic life are the conceptual 
parallels. In We, wrongdoers must 
be made to Jove their granite-faced 
leader, the Well-Doer, just as in 
1984 deviationists must be made to 
love Big Brother. And the surgical 
operation which aids in reorienting 
the individual’s thinking in We has 
its parallel in 1984 in the electric 
shock which causes Winston to think 
he sees five fingers instead of four. 
In fact, the whole concept of truth 
and reality which is so central to the 
action of 1984 is prefigured in We. 
When Zamiatin’s uncertain hero 
ponders over “the source of right 


was—might! Right is a function of 
might,” we hear the voice of Win- 
ston’s inquisitor, O’Brien, telling his 
victim that “God is power”; when 
he struggles to understand the na- 
ture of reality in his mathematical 
world and writes, “There is but one 
truth, and there is but one path to 
it; and that truth is: four, and the 
path is: two times two,” we recog- 
nize immediately the source of Win- 
ston’s insistence that “Freedom is the 
freedom to say that two plus two 
makes four.” 

Orwell’s inability to imagine the 
appearance of a futuristic society 
while at the same time seeing its 
philosophy is not surprising in view 
of the earlier novels. In them the idea 
comes first, with the story subordi- 
nated to it; and in them the story is 
given substance by a faithful adher- 
ence to the actuality of Orwell’s own 
experience. When idea outruns ex- 
perience, he is forced to borrow; he 
cannot in the truest sense create. 

Yet Orwell never abandons his 
reliance upon his own experience, 
with the result that for all its Burn- 
ham-Zamiatin inspired futuristic 
details, 1984 remains at the same time 
a book about the present. Indeed, it 
is not only about the present but its 
focus remains, as in the earlier 
novels, essentially middle-class. It is 
not mere happenstance that Winston 
Smith is neither a Prole nor a mem- 
ber of the Inner Party, but simply 
one of the “hands” of society, a 
member of the Outer Party —a 
group intellectually dedicated to the 
Inner Party but economically com- 
mitted to an existence little better 
than that of the Proles. In spite of 
its grotesque, horrible distortion, 
Winston’s situation resembles that 
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of Flory, of Dorothy Hare, of 
Gordon Comstock; for Winston, 
too, is caught in the middle, suffer- 
ing spiritually and physically as only 
the lower-middle classes can. 

That is why the novel is memor- 
able not so much for its political 
details or for its scenes of physical 
brutality as for the feeling of grimy 
hopelessness that pervades every cor- 
ner of Oceanic life, a hopelessness 
that has its roots not in the future 
but in the poverty and misery of 
pre- and post-war London. The grey 
days and dirty streets, the grimy dis- 
repair, the everpresent smell of boiled 
cabbage and sweat, the monotony of 
tasteless, unappetising meals—these 
are what make 1984 a powerful 
book. But this is not only the world 
of the future, it is the world of the 
present; it is the world of A Clergy- 
man’s Daughter and of Keep The 
Aspidistra Flying. It differs only in 
that by 1984 the malignancy has 
spread so far as to make cure appear 
hopeless. 

Thus it is that 1984 has an air or 
urgency that other nightmares of 
the future lack. Not because Orwell 
set his action a mere thirty-five years 
away, but because his future world 
has in fact always been with us. 
Lunch at the Ministry of Truth 
reads like a description of a depres- 
sion soup kitchen; the cell in the 
Ministry of Love (with its miserable 
collection of offenders and its gleam- 
ing white porcelain walls) , to which 
Winston is first taken after his ar- 
rest, could have been. found in many 


a police district of the thirties. The 


real world of 1984 is that fathered 
by Orwell’s acute observation, and 
can also be found in Down and Out 
in London and Paris, in The Road 
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to Wigan Pier, as well as in the earlier 
novels. If it strikes us more forcibly 
in 1984, it is simply because Orwell 
has made us less conscious of our 
own responsibility for its existence 
by putting it in the framework of 
the Burnham-Zamiatin future, thus 
making us less defensive and there- 
fore more clearsighted in recogniz- 
ing its evils. 

Unfortunately, Orwell’s at- 
tempted fusion of fact and fancy is 
not always successful. In order to 
give his readers a clear picture of 
the political structure of his Burn- 
ham-inspired world of the future, 
Orwell finds it necessary to interrupt 
the love story of Winston and Julia 
for a long summary of Emmanuel 
Goldstein’s history—to interrupt the 
love story at a moment when the 
two lovers are reaching a psycho- 
logical climax. When Orwell finally 
finishes his resumé of Burnham and 
returns to the lovers, their arrest oc- 
curs immediately, and Winston and 
Julia, seized by the Thought Police, 
are then separated until the very 
end of the novel. The transitions 
from the story to Goldstein and back 
again to the story are abrupt and 
awkward, weakening drastically the 
pathos of the lovers’ pitiful attempts 
to achieve a normal consummation 
of their desires. Thus Orwell’s politi- 
cal purpose is responsible for the 
novel’s being weighted down with 
serious but undramatic discussion, 
and for the late beginning and early 
ending of the love story with its 
resultant air of artificiality. 

Not only the action but the 
characters themselves suffer from 
Orwell’s political seriousness. Just as 
Winston’s love for Julia remains es- 
sentially an argument for man’s 
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fundamental need for love and sex- 
ual companionship rather than the 
story of a man’s love for a woman, 
so Julia and Winston themselves re- 
main symbols rather than _ indivi- 
duals. Julia is a sign of instinctive, 
unthinking rebellion, little more. In 
spite of Winston’s physical marks of 
individuality — varicose veins, frail 
physique — his hunger for sex, his 
love of the past and hatred of the 
present fail to reveal him as an in- 
dividual, and he remains an attitude 
to the end. Orwell’s failure to make 
his central figure convincing is seen 
most clearly in the inquisition scene, 
where he manipulates his major pup- 
pet with an arbitrariness recalling 
E. M. Forster. That an ordinary, in- 
significant little man such as Win- 
ston should be compounded of such 
real courage as he displays at the 
hands of O’Brien we can accept, for 
the recent wars have shown us what 
reservoirs of courage the average 
man actually has. In fact, Winston’s 
courage is made all the more mag- 
nificent by his not being in the 
ordinary sense a brave man. But 
that after his great struggle he should 
capitulate so suddenly to his childish 
fear of rats strains one’s belief. Not 
that the incident itself is incredible; 
it is Orwell’s handling of it that 
fails, for his one or two halfhearted 
attempts to show Winston’s horror 
of rats earlier are unconvincing, 
while the sudden introduction of the 
cage of rodents in Room 101 is too 
hurriedly handled to be effective. 
The thought of rats tearing at the 
flesh of one’s face is perhaps terrify- 
enough to break the resistance of the 
strongest man; but Orwell does not 
emphasize the inherent horror of the 
action, simply assuming that because 
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rats have always been Winston’s 
secret fear he will immediately sur- 
render. He does, and Orwell’s point 
about the inevitable flaw in man’s 
spiritual armour is made; but Win- 
ston’s credibility is weakened and 
with it the effect of his defeat. What 
might have been a passage of great 
human insight becomes merely part 
of a political tract. 

Nevertheless, 1984 is a powerful 
book. Not only for its immediacy, 
but also because in spite of what has 
frequently been written about it, 
it is not essentially satirical. Orwell 
is too close to that part of his ma- 
terial which is truly his, to be de- 
tached—as he was, for example, in 
Animal Farm. While his plain, 
straightforward style sometimes 
masks his instinctive feeling for his 
subject, he has basically too much 
sympathy for the true satirist. And 
his sympathy extends not only to the 
class but to the individual. What 
may at times seem to be a cruel in- 
sight into their weaknesses stems not 
from a lack of sympathy for his 
characters, but from an attempt to 
balance his instinctive pity with an 
absolute honesty, however painful 
that honesty may be. This is true not 
only in the case of Winston Smith, 
but of Flory, Dorothy, Gordon Com- 
stock and the rest. It is not to deny 
the presence of satirical elements in 
Orwell’s novels to claim that he is 
not essentially a satirical writer. 

It is a sympathy born of his own 
suffering which is the touchstone of 
Orwell’s fiction. His limitations as 
a novelist are many, his lack of 
imagination at least being a serious 
fault. But his powers of observation 
are acute and his consistent middle- 
class focus is unique, with the result 
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that for the accurate and thoughful 
recreation of a section of English 
society that has too frequently been 
neglected by serious writers, Or- 
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years. And if, as the free world 
prays, it turns out that he was a 
better novelist than prophet, the 
year 1984 may well admire him more 


as a chronicler of the nineteen-thir- 
ties than as an historian of itself. 


well’s novels stand comparison with 
anything written in the past fifty 


Heron and Child 


GEORGE ABBE 


Alone and thoughtful the heron stands 
in sunset water washed with coral, 

his coat far-blue as the eyes of a mother 
who gazes down empty road in sorrow. 


High-veiled in somber love beyond, 
the mountain cradles pointed trees, 
and pity robes the sky that bends, 
and longing sobs in forest streams. 


Unmoving, the pale heron broods, 
sentient to hidden life that dies,— 
killer himself, withdrawn a while 

in mercy mixed with faint surprise— 


as though glad child at water’s edge, 

skipping flat pebbles across last light 

on water mirroring castle and lark, 

toward mountain whose rock his feet will climb 


arrests wild impulse, nature, need 

in the tall bird’s breast, in the turning earth, 
with marvel, and weeping, and mystery— 
a goodness incredibly heard and seen 

like minnows of music in lakes before birth 
in waters deeper than forest green. 


The Destroyers 


BorDEN DEAL 


E was all one color, one 
monotone — his face, his 
flesh, his hair, striking the 

same insistent note over and over 
like someone striking C-sharp on a 
piano with monotonous and mad- 
dening regularity. It was a color just 
this side of flesh-tone that, in his 
face, shone into highlights under any 
light at all. The skin of his head and 
face was tight over the bones, tight 
and naked, and his hair was a thin, 
tight cap of light blondness starting 
high on the forehead with an indis- 
tinguishable hairline undifferenti- 
ated from the color of the skin. His 
eyes were no-color, too — neither 


small and betraying nor large and 
betraying; they had the same insis- 
tent, purposeful air of impersonal 
watchfulness of a camera eye, not 
a part of character but only an in- 
strument carrying impressions to the 


flesh-colored mind behind them. 
And, as if aware of the essential 
monotony of his being, he always 
wore light tan clothing that per- 
petuated the oneness of his appear- 
ance, as if by that means he could 
erase himself into seeing, never seen. 

He was a watcher. He had always 
been a watcher, a spectator, from 
the time he had not even had to 
kneel to see his mother through the 
keyhole of her bedroom door. He 
had grown up knowing that his ap- 
pearance repelled people, separated 
him from others, but it did not mat- 
ter for he did not want to partici- 
pate. He had never wanted to par- 
ticipate—only to see people in their 


secretness, to watch them unawares 
as they acted out the hidden dramas 
of their lives. There was no emotion 
in him; he had never experienced 
love or sorrow or hate. He had only 
experienced seeing, his eye trans- 
lating the images of his seeing di- 
rectly into the watching tissue of 
his mind without changing them to 
tinted emotions enroute. He craved 
the seeing pure and simple, undiluted 
by interest or emotion or participa- 
tion, content only to see and never 
to judge, never to profit emotionally 
or otherwise from the experience 
of seeing. He was utterly harmless, 
utterly a spectator; he did not build 
himself into anything he saw, did 
not project himself into any of the 
dramas that he witnessed. He was a 
watcher. 

He liked best to watch people 
alone. He watched them in twos 
and threes and in groups—however 
he found them—but he liked it best 
when they were alone and shed them- 
selves of their outside personalities 
and entered upon their own true 
inner dramas. They were all two 
people, one to be exploited upon the 
world, the other private and separate 
and apart, emerging only into soli- 
tariness, coming shyly forth like pale 
butterflies to dance for an hour 
upon the fertile plain of aloneness 
before re-entering the chrysalid of 
personality to face the world again. 

He himself was not this way. He 
was always the same, always apart, 
and he presented only a blankness 
to the world that could not be pene- 
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trated by seeing. It was as if he 
realized, through his own insistent 
and perpetual watching, the weak- 
ness, the frailty, of most people’s 
defenses and therefore he had built 
his own high and tight and strong so 
that he would never be drawn into 
participation, into feeling and emo- 
tion. His face always bore the same 
blank, high, intentness of flesh- 
color, smooth, tight, unlined, young 
though not seeming young or old 
either, his high, tight, bulbous fore- 
head smooth and featureless like the 
forehead of a baby, his face con- 
taining only the watchful, feature- 
less eyes in which not even a color 
could be read. 

He left the street and cut across 
a vacant lot that led toward the 
new, raw, apartment house that had 
been completed only a few months 
ago and which he had discovered on 
the first night of its occupancy as 
a new and lucrative source of see- 
ing. It was a warren of honeycombed 
apartments, with big windows in 
each one, and behind the building 
was a vacancy of undeveloped land 
into which the dwellers flung open 
their summer windows with se- 
curity. The vacant lots were fringed 
with a low growth of uncleared 
brush among which he could stand 
unseen, watching in turn each of 
the windows as it pleased him, each 
window a lighted stage upon which 
the private lives of their occupants 
was acted out for his benefit. 

This was the tag-end of summer 
now, the days and evenings still full 
of warm air, and for a long time 
the seeing had been good. And now 
was the best time for watching, 
with dusky darkness falling ripe 
over the southern university town 
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in which he lived, out of which he 
had never wandered. He had never 
felt a need for seeking, for wander- 
ing—for all that he wanted was here. 
People were here. During the day 
he worked in a grocery store be- 
cause it was necessary to work, his 
hands doing, without his direction 
or help, the stacking and marking 
and carrying jobs that the work 
called for. But that was only a ran- 
som of time to be given for the 
evenings when people emerged naked 
in their personality and he could 
stand and watch, quietly and apart 
and seeing, until the time was gone 
and he turned homeward again to 
sleep toward another day. He was 
content and, if he had known, could 
have felt, happiness, he would have 
been happy. 

An animal caution within him 
tugged him away from his destina- 
tion but he ignored it, overriding it 
with his wanting to see the girl 
again, the new one who was not like 
anyone he had ever watched before. 
Now for a week he had been return- 
ing to this same place to see her 
again. She was new in the building 
and the first time he had seen her, 
the night she had been settling her- 
self into the efficient little cubby- 
hole on the ground floor, he knew 
that she would take a lot of seeing 
to understand. She was not like any- 
one he had ever watched before. 
The others, like Mrs. Callahan who 
lived next-window to her, changed 
into privateness and loneness, but in 
her there was no change, no shift. 
She lived whole and complete and 
unchanged even when she was alone. 

That first night she went about 
the room, appearing and disappear- 
ing from view, packing her things 
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away, her movements unstudied and 
practical, and there had not been 
even a private thinking on her face. 
She was a short, heavy, chunky girl, 
her body shaped and ripe even with 
the chunkiness and heaviness, and her 
face was made of bold, rounded lines, 
and eyebrows thick and black and 
arched. Her lips were full and placid 
and he could see the swell of her 
heavy breasts under the blouse she 
still wore. Her legs were sturdy and 
short too, strong with muscles that 
carried her springily about the 
room, and she moved with a heavy, 
delicate grace that he found en- 
chanting to watch. 

But that was not it. There was a 
further difference in her that he 
could not fathom, and after the 
second night of watching he did 
something that he had never done 


before. He did not report to the 
grocery for work the next day but 


sought her out to look upon her 
during her time with people. He 
knew from the books in her room 
that she belonged to the university, 
and he went there, walking about 
the campus and looking for her with 
a singleness of purpose until he 
found her. 

When he finally saw her she was 
sitting in the coffee shop that served 
the students between classes. She sat 
in a booth with a tall, black, pranc- 
ing Italian boy whose dark, beauti- 
ful face stooped over the table at 
her. He watched her for an hour 
from the nearest booth as she sat un- 
perturbed beneath the predatory, 
sexual stooping of her companion, 
talking to him, listening to his 
answers, withdrawn and complete 
within herself. And she was the same 
here as she was in her room, integral 
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and complete and without the neces- 
sity of concealment. She was her- 
self, and he had never before seen 
anyone that was all of a oneness. 

Once she had turned away from 
the Italian, her eyes looking about 
the room and then resting on him 
for a moment, as if she had felt 
that someone was watching her and 
had now found out who it was. A 
look of pain crossed her face as she 
looked at him, an involuntary wince 
that she did not try to hide. He 
kept on looking at her, untouched 
by her reaction to him for he had 
seen it in others before and it did 
not matter since it would not dis- 
turb anything that he wanted, or 
was. But he had never before seen 
it so direct and honest and hurting, 
as if his appearance jarred upon a 
sense within her that was delicate 
and tender to the touch. After a 
while he got up and walked out, 
leaving her still there. 

And that night he saw her again, 
this time without her knowledge, 
as she sat in a chair in her room and 
read a book, still and complete for 
hour after hour until his own body 
ached with the standing and the 
stillness. 

She fascinated him. She was not 
like the others. She lived within her 
personality, her being, she wore it 
before the world and was not 
ashamed of it. She was not like Mrs. 
Callahan, who changed immediately 
upon closing her front door in the 
times when she was not married. 
When she was married, and a man 
lived in the apartment with her, she 
did not dare to change. Then, for a 
long time, the real Mrs. Callahan 
was hidden even from him. 


He and Mrs. Callahan were old 
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participants in the drama of watch- 
ing. He had known her in her other 
place, before she had moved to the 
new apartment. She was an old, 
bright parrot of a woman whom 
he had watched through three hus- 
bands. On the street she was a gaudy, 
personable woman of the world, 
her voice bright and high and talk- 
ing, her sagging body rounded forci- 
bly into enticement, the paint heavy 
and youthful on her face. But when 
she entered the front door of her 
apartment and locked it carefully 
behind her she relaxed into the com- 
fortable oldness that was the real 
Mrs. Callahan. Countless times he 
had watched her shuck out of the 
rigid corsets that she wore, her flesh 
flowing into release from the hem- 
med-in tightness, watched the high 
color ebb out of her face as she 
sighed and blowed with the effort. 
He had watched her change into a 
slatternly dressing gown and broken- 
down mules and sit with her hair 
down, her feet on the bed, drinking 
beer and reading movie magazines, 
her pose slatternly and comfortable 
and private. And he had watched her 
prepare for an entrance into the 
world again, a ritual that always 
took at least two hours as she strug- 
gled into her harness again, groan- 
ing and complaining to herself as she 
built herself into an image of desire. 

This new girl, this strange one 
that he watched almost exclusively 
now, did not act out the fantasies 
of her desires, as he had watched 
others doing. He had seen her stand 
before the bureau mirror, undressed 
for bed, looking at her short, heavy, 
ripe young body without the co- 
quetry that all young girls display 
even in privacy. She looked at her 
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body appraisingly, like an artist 
would look, and he watched her 
without a stirring of desire in him. 
He did not seek to see the flesh, he 
only wanted to see the privacy. The 
flesh did not touch into him at all. 
None of the ones he had ever seen 
had stirred a desire in him beyond 
the seeing, even the very beautiful 
women that had coquetted before 
his unknown gaze as if they were 
performing on a stage. Their seduc- 
tiveness served only their own 
dreams, not his own. 

As he entered the fringe of bushes 
that separated the apartment house 
from the vacancy behind, he felt 
an expectancy in him as he looked 
toward her window. It was dark, 
he saw immediately, and he turned 
as if to leave, feeling a disappoint- 
ment that she was gone. And this 
was a strange thing too. Other win- 
dows were open and people were 
behind them, easily to be seen, and 
ordinarily any watching would have 
been sufficient. But now he had 
concentrated it upon the one com- 
plete person he had ever found and 
the others did not hold the old in- 
terest for him. 

Maybe she is there, he told him- 
self expectantly. He watched the 
window for a moment, probing 
beyond it. She is there. Lying in the 
darkness, looking at the ceiling and 
thinking in the darkness. The dis- 
appointment went away from him 
and he stood, watching the black, 
blank window, seeing her behind it 
even in the darkness, seeing her body 
stretched alone and complete upon 
the bed, and he was content. 

Mrs. Callahan’s window was blank 
too but after half-an-hour it lit up 
suddenly and Mrs. Callahan stood 
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in the doorway of the bedroom. She 
still wore her hat, a feathery, gaudy 
thing like the headcrest of a parrot, 
and she advanced warily into the 
bedroom, her eyes watching about 
it. His eyes snapped toward her as 
he became aware that she was not 
undressing, removing the harness of 
her travail, as he had always seen 
her do immediately upon entering 
into her privacy. She sat down 
stiffly, formally, in a chair before 
her dresser, sitting as if she was wait- 
ing for a bus or a man, holding her 
head high and rigid and proud as she 
did upon the street. She’s waiting 
for a man, he thought. Her new 
husband must be coming tonight. 
And she'll never be able to relax 
again until she gets rid of him, too. 

Then the light came on next- 
window to Mrs. Callahan and he 


forgot her as he saw the girl come 
into her bedroom, moving slowly, 


her arms loaded with books. She 
tossed the books on the bed and went 
to the window, looking out, and it 
seemed that she was looking at him, 
into his eyes, and seeing him in the 
darkness. He stiffened for a moment 
but then relaxed, knowing that she 
could not see out of the glare of 
light. She stood at the window 
quietly, looking out into the black- 
ness, looking out at him, and then 
she turned and went toward the 
dresser, unfastening her dress as she 
walked. She took it off in one clean, 
stooping movement, and lifted her 
slip over her head, walking now 
toward the bathroom and unsnap- 
ping her bra. He watched her, stand- 
ing still in the darkness, and saw her 
disappear into the bathroom. He 
waited, content until she should re- 
appear, prepared for a long and 
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pleasant vigil as he lived with her 
through her evening. 

After a while she came back into 
the bedroom, naked now except for 
a big towel wrapped around her 
body, tugged up over her breasts and 
folded there to hold it tight. Her 
face was clean and shining from the 
water and he stood watching while 
she stooped before the mirror, look- 
ing closely at her face, inspecting 
it with care. Then she turned toward 
the bureau and removed clothing 
from it, dropping the pieces on the 
bed, and took off the towel and 
began putting on the pajamas. 

He liked the clean, sturdy lines 
of her body, the strongness and 
roundness of her thighs. She was 
good to look upon, not as a woman, 
but as a piece of nature, separated 
from nature into entity but belong- 
ing with it all. She did not fight 
with her body or love it, as most 
other women did; she lived with it, 
within it, and accepted it as her 
body, as her part of nature. Mrs. 
Callahan fought with her body, used 
it and fought it and found it a per- 
petual harassment upon her. He 
looked at Mrs. Callahan, seeing her 
sitting still and rigid in the chair, 
not having moved since she sat down, 
her head tilted and proud as if she 
were sitting for her portrait. 

The girl buttoned her pajamas 
and went into the other room, 
bringing a large pad back with her. 
She tilted it before her, cradling it 
in one arm as she sat down in the 
armchair beside the bed, and after a 
while he recognized that she was 
sketching on the pad, her hand mov- 
ing in big, sure strokes with the 
charcoal. 

He strained to see what she was 
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drawing. The light slanted right for 
him to see and he watched with 
astonishment as his own face built 
up on the pad, lined in sure, black, 
definite lines from her hands, the 
black lines even, incredibly, showing 
the blank, high tightness of flesh- 
tone in his face, the smooth, sleek 
evenness of C-sharp color over his 
face and hair and body. She was 
drawing him as she had seen him in 
the coffee shop. 

She is thinking about me, he 
thought, and the thought stabbed 
deeply into him with pain and 
pleasure. He was shaken with the 
discovery, knowing that she had 
seen him, had searched him, and was 
building him upon the sketch pad 
with her hand. He had never been 
seen before, had never felt the eyes 
of others watching upon him. But 
she is right, he thought. She is com- 
plete and she sees complete. She is a 
watcher, too, he thought, feeling a 
warmth in him that he did not even 
know was participation. 

He moved involuiutarily, going 
nearer to the fringe of bushes to see 
her sketching more clearly, want- 
ing to know what knowledge, what 
emotion, of him she had seen and 
was putting down on the blank 
paper. I could go around to the en- 
trance, he thought. I could walk 
inside now and go to her apartment 
and knock on the door and she would 
let me enter when she saw that it 
was me. It was a new and novel 
thought that held him still for a 
moment. It would be a participa- 
tion with her, a participation he had 
never thought, had never wanted 
before. I could walk into the view 
of the window, he thought, and let 
someone else outside see us alone 
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together in the room, upon the 
lighted stage. 

His body moved involuntarily 
again, careless and revealing near 
the fringe of bushes, leaning in and 
toward her, forgetting that he was 
only a watcher. She is me, he 
thought. She is complete. 

He heard a sudden rattle and 
fling of window and Mrs. Callahan 
leaned out, her finger pointing, her 
voice raucous. “There he is! I see 
him! There he is!” 

The voice was loud and startling 
upon the concentration of his see- 
ing, raucous and pinpointing, and 
he felt a confusing burly of sound 
around him. He turned, looking, 
and a flashlight sprang at him, pin- 
pointing him out of the darkness, 
and male voices shouted around him, 
springing toward him too, dazzling 
him with the brilliance of light and 
sound. Mrs. Callahan leaned out the 
window, her voice shrill and de- 
nunciatory. “There he is! There he 
is!” and he could not move before 
they closed around him. 

He started to run, then, but too 
late. Rough hands grabbed at him 
and flung him to the ground, feet 
stomping about him as he twisted 
under their assault, and he was 
hauled up by cruel and gripping 
hands. It stopped then, slid to a full 
and complete immobility. They 
stood holding him and he looked into 
their faces, into the glare of their 
flashlights. Mrs. Callahan continued 
to screech behind them, her voice 
rousing the building, bringing them 
to the windows. 

“All right,” a voice grunted. 
“We've got you now.” 

“That’s him,” Mrs. Callahan 


screamed. “I knew he was peeping. 
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I saw him last night. I knew he was 
peeping at me.” 

“All right,” the voice said again. 
A hand shoved at him. “He won’t 
do no more peeping for a while.” 

He looked up at the building then, 
at the people hanging in the win- 
dows and watching him in the con- 
centrated pool of the flashlights. 
Their faces were angry and shocked 
upon him and he cringed beneath 
their seeing, his armor, his. colorless- 
ness, not enough now in the concen- 
trated glare of their eyes. 

“Let’s go,” he said to the police- 
men with the beginning of panic. 
“Let’s go. Take me away from here.” 

They were all watching him and 
he could not bear the weight of 
their eyes. He felt exposed, naked, 
under their seeing. This is not me, he 
thought. This is someone else. But it 
did not help. He looked toward the 
window he had been watching and 
saw her standing there, quietly, 
looking out at him, the sketch pad 
tucked loosely under her arm. She 
stood without fear, without tremor, 
as she looked nakedly at him. 

Alone among them all he did not 
mind her eyes upon him. For he felt 
that within them was a true seeing 
while the others did not see him 
at all, saw only an ugly template of 
horror out of their own minds. They 
were stirred now, like bees in a hive, 
angry and buzzing, Mrs. Callahan’s 
voice parrot-loud and proud above 
the others, talking about having 
discovered his lowly, sneaking 
watching, her voice loud and rau- 
cous in his ears. He tried to close 
himself against her noise but it was 
too insistent, too going-on, to admit 
of barriers. He felt naked in the 
light, as if he were pinned there be- 


neath it, and he looked at Mrs. Calla- 
han with hate in him. I hate her, he 
thought with an emotion he had 
never even felt before. I hate her, 
thinking of her proud prancing and 
posturing after her discovery. She 
knew I was there all the time to- 
night. She was baiting a trap for me. 
That’s why she sat stiff and rigid 
in her chair, baiting for me with her 
body. He looked at her distastefully, 
watching the shocked proudness in 
her face. 

“You'll have to come down with 
us,” the policeman called to her. 
“You'll have to swear out a com- 
plaint.” 

“T felt him watching me,” Mrs. 
Callahan said excitedly, her voice 
high and proud and carrying to the 
whole building. “I knew someone 
was watching me last night. No tell- 
ing how many times he’s stood out 
there, watching me while I 
her voice stopped, trailing off into 
delicious shock. 

He looked at her, hating her, 
stirred into talking, into fighting 
back at her. “I wasn’t watching 
you,” he said. His voice was quiet 
and hating and insistent, but the 
hating was known only to him. 
“You’re too old and ugly to watch. 
I was watching the girl who lives 
next door.” 

She stopped in mid-flight, 
shocked, her mouth open and un- 
believing, staring at him in her 
shattered armor. He watched the 
proudness and coyness crumple out 
of her face, leaving it old and ragged 
and worn, as he had seen it so many 
nights in the privacy of her apart- 
ment, naked now before all her 
neighbors. 

“You’re old and ugly,” he said, 
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twisting the knife in her, destroying 
her too. “Nobody would watch you. 
I was watching the beautiful girl 
next door.” 

He turned to look at her again, 
hoping that she would hear his 
words, know his feelings. The other 
eyes turned with him too, pinpoint- 
ing her upon the lighted stage of 
her window in the gay pajamas. She 
stared back at him, her hands flaccid 
and limp holding the sketch pad and 
then she moved, lifting it and rip- 
ping it off and tossing it away, her 
face revulsed with the look he had 
seen upon it before, the time she 
had caught his watching in the 
coffee shop. 

He felt the tears start within him 
as he watched her, angry defenseless 
tears as she tossed the sketch away 
from her, knowing the revulsion had 
been of him, knowing that at last 
he, too, had been betrayed by a 
dream. She will go now, he thought, 
she will turn away from all the 
watching eyes and go back into her 
privacy that even I have not dis- 
turbed. But she did not move, only 
stood looking at him, enduring the 
revulsion within her as one endures 
a pain, and he could not stand before 
her eyes. 

“Take me away,” he said, scream- 
ing the words at the policemen, 
fighting them to move away from 
that place, from that seeing. “Take 
me away.” 
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They wrestled with him, dragging 
him toward the street and the police 
car, holding his flailing body as they 
went. But even after they had 
reached the street and rough hands 
had pushed him into the back seat 
of the car, he still saw the girl in 
the window watching quietly as 
they led him away, still saw the look 
upon her face, feeling the weight 
of it heavy upon his emptiness. And 
he hated her too, briefly and intent- 
ly, with a hate that burned soon into 
quiet weeping as he put his head 
into his hands, reaching through the 
hate into something beyond that he 
had never known before, either. 
Make her armor complete, he 
thought, prayed within him out of 
his own nakedness. Make her armor 
forever complete—even against me. 
He thought of her naked and alone 
in the apartment, the window tightly 
closed now against the world. And 
seeing her that way was a comfort 
to him in his own aloneness. 

But behind him, behind the apart- 
ment house as they drove him away, 
the window still blazed brightly 
upon the vacancy of empty lots and 
she still moved as upon a lighted 
stage, no longer looking out upon 
the scene. She stooped and picked 
up the crumpled sketch and looked 
at it, adding swiftly the new touches 
of seeing to the high, bald, naked 
face, adding the new seeing that she 
had seen. 


Prisoners 


EpseL Forp 


Bind not the madman’s hands, for he 
already in restraint is held. 

With a free hand, reality 

he might have found, or freedom spelled. 


With a free hand, he might have known 
a reasonable manner and intent. 

But now he is, like leaf and stone, 
beyond all earthly argument. 


So bind him not with pity, chains, 
and other props which prisoners have: 
a world as real as ours sustains 

him, prisoner never, from the grave. 


The Thread 


Harry Morris 


Once I left to wander down a maze, 

A tunnel cleft to Hell, but me to harrow; 
Then you held the thread knotted with days 
Of love, and passion in a bed too narrow. 


At other times I ran through seas on line 
So light the gentlest drag had snapped me free. 
But song was in the hands no reels confine, 
White siren notes from beds of ambergris. 


The line was always there, pendent from you, 
But me the spider hanging; knit of your 
Womb, but wrapped about my loins, untrue; 
Always in plumb, but goddess above, unsure. 


Now played, the line seems free; no catches pull 
Me short. Yet now I tire; the rage is gone. 

Wind up your strings, but watch the crying gull. 
Wind up, wind up; the tides that flashed are wan. 


A Colored Girl Buying Fruit 


JaMEs WRIGHT 


Under a green awning furled with yellow 
On shade, she came, the silken thighs 
Flashing at the riff-raff, the blue hollows 
Of hip and throat summoning eyes. 


She plundered oranges, apples, yellow, red 
Sliding across her skin; about the ring 
The venders trembled; risen from the dead 
Delighted parrots leaned to her and sang. 


Behind her heels the heavy pavement shook 
The steam of summer. Leaning over stands 

A luscious dark recess of figs awoke 

And dallied with the deep whorls of her hands. 


Lost in the city and the fields of stone, 


Plucking the vain air from the fruitless trees, 
I chose her for my own 
To follow her from that bewildered place. 


But the junk man rang his stallion 

Over the cobbles; pigeons blundered down; 
The newsboy hunched away, his papers fallen, 
Caught by the desert wind, and blown: 


And she, gathering harvest, hummed a word 
I could not hear, and left me standing dumb, 
Wringing my fingers in the barren air, 
Praying for darkness and the end of time. 


A Patron of the Arts 


LAWRENCE SAPPHIRE 


CC RS. FLAHERTY, I am 
going to—” and he 
kissed her, ‘kiss you.” 


Mrs. Flaherty voiced the typical 
sentiment of an Irish landlady whose 
soft spot has been found. “Oh, g’wan 
now,” she said to Ezra Ward. After 
all, she was only losing eight dollars 
in rent, and she really hoped she 
wasn’t losing it at all. In fact, she 
felt Ezra would give it back to her 
with interest. She had felt this be- 
fore about others, but somehow she 
felt it really would be true with 
Ezra. 

“You,” Ezra said, and he smiled 
with his lips closed, making the lines 
around his eyes bright, ‘“‘you are 
going to have the best seat in the 
house on opening night.” 

“Aw, g’wan,”’ Mrs. Flaherty 
laughed. 

“Aw, g’wan yourself,’ Ezra 
laughed back. “When, and if my 
play opens, you'll be there. Don’t 
you forget.” 

Mrs. Flaherty considered for a 
moment. “You’re gonna get it put 
on,” she affirmed. She thought, nay 
dreamed of it a second. 

“And you'll be there too,” Ezra 
returned again. 

Mrs. Flaherty looked up at Ezra 
and believed him. She had had other 
aspiring writers, artists and what 
not, in her house—even more than 
her crony, Mrs. Finnegan (although 
unlike Daisy Finnegan, she had 
never had one that had become 
famous); but she did believe, more 
than she believed of any of the 


others, that Ezra would succeed. He 
had read her some of his play and 
she had liked it. She had even 
memorized some lines and recited 
them to Daisy. It had given Mrs. 
Flaherty great pleasure, but Daisy 
had shrugged it off; she wasn’t in- 
terested in plays; paintings were her 
specialty (her famous ex-roomer 
had been an artist). 

“But there isn’t anything like an 
opening night, me. girl,” Mrs. 
Flaherty told her. “I'll take an open- 
ing night any day.” 

“Pooh,” Daisy said. 

But Mrs. Flaherty had her hopes 
pinned on Ezra. 

Ezra —the name seemed of the 
theater to her. It had been years 
since students and art-minded people 
had been renting her rooms, and in 
those years she had picked up smat- 
terings of esthetic knowledge. Why, 
she thought, I’ve practically been to 
college. She may not have impressed 
her roomers with this—in fact, she 
was little more than an ordinary 
landlady to them—but if questioned 
they would have had to admit that 
she was a sort of ingenuous dilet- 
tante. Ezra—her Ezra—most 
brought this out in her. Ezra was 
twenty-five —a playwright com- 
pletely unproduced and unmoneyed. 
Mrs. Flaherty, though, had taken 
him wholly under her wing in the 
eight months he had lived at her 
house and made things a little easier 
for him. She hoped as much as he 
for the day when he could swagger 
a little and awe people with his suc- 
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cess, although Mrs. Flaherty thought 
he already was sufficient unto him- 
self. 

“He’s as charmin’ as the moon is 
bright,” she’d tell everyone, espe- 
cially the girl roomers. They didn’t 
need Mrs. Flaherty to discover that 
themselves, although Ezra didn’t 
bother with them too much; he took 
out only a few impecunious, very 
pretty actresses, but at the same time 
desired to awe, with literary reputa- 
tion and loot, very pretty models— 
their glamor seemed more gilt-edged 
than that of the actresses. Neverthe- 
less, he was still winning to the local 
girls, and they grew to adore him. 

All of them had read his play and 
like Mrs. Flaherty, consoled him 
after each rejection. It wasn’t a bad 
play, a comedy, and Ezra was hawk- 
ing it around various producers’ of- 
fices. When things were especially 
trying, Mrs. Flaherty gave him vic- 
tual as well as moral support; and 
though the defeats were numerous, 
there would soon have to be a vic- 
tory, Mrs. Flaherty said, for which 
Ezra needed to keep his strength up. 

Tonight at dinner, Ezra was par- 
ticularly defeated. Between, and 
sometimes during mouthfuls, he 
grimaced with a patient rage. 

“Daisy Finnegan’s Grant had the 
same troubles with his paintings, and 
look how well it all turned out,” 
Mrs. Flaherty consoled as she put 
some more meat on Ezra’s plate. 

“But this—” he restrained him- 
self, ‘“—this little b— of a secretary 
—.” He calmed down for a second. 
“You'll have to excuse me, but I’d 
like to strangle her.” 

Mrs. Flaherty was as indignant as 
Ezra. It seemed that he had been ton 
coolly treated by a producer’s sec- 
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retary. 

“I know the type,” Ezra said. 
“Can’t stand to see a young play- 
wright get some place.” 

“You go back and make her give 
this producer the play,” Mrs. 
Flaherty proclaimed. 

“T will,” said Ezra. He half choked 
as he envisioned what had happened 
when he brought his play to John 
Dazandra’s office. “I'd... ah, well 
—” he had groped as he confronted 
the secretary; he, Ezra Ward, had 
groped for words as he tried to break 
through this girl’s air-conditioned 
demeanor. “I’d like, I mean, I have 
a play here I'd like Mr. Dazandra 
to read.” 

Dazandra’s secretary raised her 
eyes to his as if he were crazy. “Could 
you come back later?” she replied 
after a while, in a tone Ezra de- 
scribed to Mrs. Flaherty as devoid of 
emotion, devoid of approval, just— 
devoid. 

Ezra had been a bit stunned then 
and was still wondering why he 
should come back later. Why hadn’t 
she told him to leave the play? Even 
if she had, on second thought, he 
would have declined. He didn’t 
trust her: it seemed to him she might 
have burned it. 

“She should be arrested,” Mrs. 
Flaherty said. “If my good husband 
were still alive, I'd have him go up 
and tell her a thing or two.” 

“She’d freeze a cop too,” Ezra 
laughed. But he knew the type: once 
melted, they became, as he put it, 
a raging flood of incandescent fe- 
male. It would be a good idea to 
melt this one, he thought, especially 
since Dazandra was a good man for 
a play like this. He turned the idea 
over. At least he’d go back and sub- 
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mit the play again. 

“You go right back tomorrow,” 
Mrs. Flaherty said. The nerve of 
some people, she thought. She toyed 
with the idea of becoming a pro- 
ducer; then Ezra would have no 
trouble. 

The next day, Ezra did try 
Dazandra’s office again. Marilyn— 
that was the secretary’s name he 
later found out—had just stepped 
out when, having watched for an 
opening of course, he providentially 
stepped in. Ezra saw Dazandra sit- 
ting at his desk and broke in on him. 

“Say, Mr. Dazandra,” he said 


after introducing himself and 
promising not to take more than 
three minutes, “I wonder if you 
might glance over my play?” 

Dazandra studied him a few sec- 
onds. “Is it any good?” 


“T think it is.” 

“What’s it about?” 

Ezra told him briefly. “Put it 
down. I'll read it. Now quick, get 
out of here. I’m a busy man.” 

Ezra came home, needless to say, 
joyous, and to hear Mrs. Flaherty 
that night, Ezra and Dazandra were 
old pals. Even Ezra laughed at this, 
but he had managed to leave the 
play there. He had walked out with 
a triumphant smile and best of all, 
as he left, he had regarded Marilyn, 
who had returned, with considerable 
refrigeration. 

Mrs. Flaherty baked a cake for 
him that night. Not so much for 
having gotten by Dazandra, which 
she had known all along he could 
do, but for having slipped by 
Marilyn. By this time, Marilyn had 
become a shibboleth to everyone con- 
cerned with Ezra, an obstacle which 
once overcome, it seemed would in- 
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sure automatic production of the 
play. Mrs. Flaherty herself admitted 
freely to everyone that Marilyn was 
terrible. She didn’t know Marilyn, 
but like Ezra, she knew the type. 
As a matter of fact, Mrs. Flaherty 
was considerably annoyed. As she 
told Mrs. Finnegan, “You see what 
this poor boy is up against? It’d be 
un-Christian if I wasn’t good to him. 
Such talent and all these people 
against him.” 

“Grant,” and Mrs. Finnegan 
smiled a reminiscent rhapsodic smile, 
“Grant,” she said, “had the same 
trouble—ten times as much in fact 
—with his wonderful painting.” She 
sat back and glowed. 

“Daisy, anyone can have an ex- 
hibit, but it takes sixty thousand 
dollars to put on a play.” 

““What’s money where art is con- 
cerned, Mary? Besides, a painter, an 
avant garde artist, finds it much 
harder to get a following than any- 
one else. No writer is as avant- 
garde as an avant-garde painter.” 

“Avon what?” Mary Flaherty said. 

“Ahead of the pack,” Mrs. Finne- 
gan smiled. “Mary,” she said, “you 
have so much to learn.” 

“Why Daisy Finnegan, look who’s 
gettin’ uppity. Avon guard indeed.” 

But Mrs. Flaherty was perturbed. 
She consulted Ezra: he gave her the 
answer. “Some one who thinks of 
a new way of being unintelligible is 
avant-garde,” he told her. 

Ah, she could tell that to Daisy; 
that’d tie a can to her tail. Land 
sakes, but she really loved Ezra. 
Avant-garde, indeed. She and Ezra 
had a long talk about art. Now she 
could show Daisy, she could, espe- 
cially if Dazandra optioned Ezra’s 
play. But that trouble with Marilyn 
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wasn’t cleared up and Mrs. Flaherty’s 
intuition took account of it. “That 
girl will make trouble,” she told 
Daisy Finnegan. “She’s a real b—.” 
And even Daisy agreed after what 
happened. 

It seemed that Ezra had gone up 
to inquire if his play had been read 
yet, and the next day he received 
it back in the mail, no letter of re- 
fusal attached — nothing. Ezra 
thought it strange and after think- 
ing some, conceived the idea that 
Marilyn had sent it back unread. It 
seemed likely—no note, quick re- 
turn after he inquired—the little 
b—. 

Ezra went back. Dazandra was a 
good man who could give the play 
a decent production. Ezra thought 
about Marilyn and the more he 
thought about her, the more angry 
he became: a raging flood of in- 
candescent female, he thought, 
that’s what I’ll make her, anything 
to get her out of the way. He’d be 
damned if he’d let her do him out 
of a production, or at least a chance 
at it. 

“You go ahead and show that 
girl,” Mrs. Flaherty said, “‘you show 
her.” 

So Ezra cultivated Marilyn. It 
was hard, but Ezra was good at it. 
He came up and asked her questions 
about the drama; he appealed to her 
literary sense. He made allusions to 
things he himself had done badly; 
she generalized about what should be 
done in such cases: then she asked 
to read his play. 

It wasn’t a bad play—it was fairly 
good in fact. 

“Yes, it is quite good,” Marilyn 
said over her cocktail. She had read 
the play and this was the, as she put 
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it, conference, “just between us.” 

“There are a few things, how- 
ever—” she continued. 

Ezra listened. God, this girl knew 
nothing. He took her hand though, 
while she was talking. She smiled, 
but said, softening her voice from its 
usual hard quality, “Please, Ezra,” 
and removed her hand. She went on 
talking and they went on having 
cocktails. Ezra took her hand again: 
she removed it again. 

“And now,” she said, “for all the 
good parts I liked so much.” 

Ezra took her hand again. “Let’s 
not talk about the play.” She stopped 
and looked quizzically at him. Ezra 
could sense that something was be- 
coming incandescent. 

A few months later, Dazandra 
came to see commercial possibilities 
in Ezra’s play. He came to like it; 
he came to want to really do it. His 
assistant and his secretary felt the 
same way—his secretary very much 
the same way. The play was op- 
tioned: Ezra was elevated to the very 
important position of the young 
playwright about to be produced. 


“Oh, g’wan, I don’t want it,” Mrs. 

Flaherty grinned. She’d show Daisy 
now. 
“Yes, Mrs. Flaherty, I insist. I can 
never repay you for everything, the 
way you helped me when I was 
struggling. Why, there were times 
when you actually kept me from 
starving. You were really my 
patron.” 

“Patron 
sighed. 

“Now you take this money. I in- 
sist,” Ezra clasped it into her hand. 
He had, finally, enough money to 
throw around. 


saint,” Mrs. Flaherty 
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Mrs. Flaherty took it. “Now, 
Ezra, what are you going to be doin’ 
without me to look after you? I 
wish you didn’t have to leave.” 

“Well, there are a lot of things 
to do,” Ezra started counting on his 
fingers. “We'll be on the road soon 
and so forth.” He was about to add 
that she could come up to see him 
in his apartment but thought better 
of it. 

“You will come back to visit, 
won’t you, Ezra dear?’’ Mrs. 
Flaherty smiled. 

“Sure I will.” 

“Oh, I do hope the play is a big 
success.” 

Ezra grinned. “It will be. It bet- 
ter be.” 

“I’m looking forward to seein’ it 
so much. I'll applaud for hours.” 

“And don’t you forget,” Ezra re- 


minded himself, “I'll send you tickets 
for opening night as soon as they’re 
printed up.” 

Ezra gave Mrs. Flaherty a kiss, 
picked up his luggage and left. 


“Don’t forget to write when 
you’re on the road,” Mrs. Flaherty 
called. 

“Don’t worry,” Ezra waved back. 

He blew her a kiss. Mrs. Flaherty 
watched his tie blowing in the wind 
till he rounded a corner and disap- 
peared. She sighed. In her hand was 
seventy-five dollars. Now let Daisy 
Finnegan say she was a fool. She was 
a patron, more so than Daisy, and 
Ezra would be far more famous than 
Daisy’s painter. 

“Pooh,” said Daisy. “The theater 
is bourgeois compared to an art ex- 
hibit.” 

“Pooh yourself. You come to 
opening night with me and then 
you'll not say pooh.” 
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Mrs. Flaherty began a scrapbook. 
Each little line about Ezra or about 
the play which appeared in theater 
columns she clipped out. She missed 
Ezra; the house seemed devoid of art 
now. There were a few students, a 
couple of commercial painters too, 
but no one like Ezra. No one as 
talented and no one as wonderful . . . 

Ezra phoned Mrs. Flaherty one 
night just to chat. She was overjoyed 
and he was amused. He had liked 
her well enough—she had been some- 
thing of a mother to him—and he 
had decided to take a few minutes 
off to give her a call. 

“Tell me what you're 
Ezra?” Mrs. Flaherty begged. 

“Well, I’m meeting lots of in- 
teresting people, lots of celebrities, 
lots of big parties.” 

“Pretty girls, too,” Mrs. Flaherty 
added. 

“Oh, lots of pretty girls,” Ezra 
laughed. Of course, there had always 
been lots of pretty girls. 

‘*That Mrs. Finnegan,’’ Mrs. 
Flaherty said. “You know she thinks 
an art exhibit is more exciting than 
a play? I’m going to take her with 
me opening night and show her.” 

“You do that,” Ezra laughed. 
“Tl try and get those tickets to you. 
We're still looking around for a 
theater. I hope it’s a large one—more 
tickets, more money, you know.” 

“Yes, I do,” Mrs. Flaherty said. 

“Well, PIl get you a pair right 
down front, I imagine. Don’t you 
worry.” 

“IT won’t,” Mrs. Flaherty laughed 
excitedly. “Oh, I can’t wait, Ezra. 
You will write when you’re on the 
road? I want to know all about it.” 

“You'll hear from me,” Ezra 
ended and hung up. He straightened 


doing, 
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his tie and left to meet a very lovely 
model for dinner. All these people 
who want tickets, he thought. 

Mrs. Flaherty called Daisy Finne- 
gan right away and told her all 
about Ezra’s call. 

“Only we who have a feeling for 
the theater can understand a play- 
wright,” she said, recounting all 
Ezra’s experiences—the probable 
ones—since he left. She discoursed 
of the stage. Daisy Finnegan listened; 
she had to admit that Mrs. Flaherty 
was becoming an expert on the 
theater. 

As Ezra’s fame spread locally, Mrs. 
Flaherty’s rooming house changed; 
it became celebrated. Mrs. Flaherty 
cultivated herself; she became a 
celebrity in the neighborhood, of 
course—but a real celebrity never- 
theless. No one scoffed at the aura 
of fame that had descended on her; 
these things had happened before 
occasionally, so that their import 
was not realized. To boot, the size of 
the pre-opening ad in the Times en- 
hanced the whole works. And if the 
play were a roaring success when it 
opened, there would be nothing Mrs. 
Flaherty couldn’t have. The sign, 
“Ezra Ward Slept Here’” was al- 
ready being conceived in her mind 
for the time when her house would 
be a museum of sorts; visitors on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. Mrs. Flaherty 
was thinking seriously of withdraw- 
ing Ezra’s old room from the avail- 
able list—what if he wanted to stay 
over night some time? 

“He’s just a lovely boy,” Mrs. 
Flaherty would tell her roomers. She 
sighed. “Of course, I’ve read his play 
and — well —I do think he’ll be 
great.” The girl who presently slept 
in Ezra’s old room, listening, pre- 
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sented positively a smile reminiscent 
of Mona Lisa. 

“Oh,” she said, “I don’t know how 
I can simply go home and leave this 
wonderful place next month.” But 
other girls both knew and hoped she 
would soon, for Ezra’s old room was 
well coveted. Imagine living in the 
same room Ezra Ward had lived in, 
and sleeping in the same bed he had 
once used! 

“Well,” Mrs. Flaherty said, “Ezra 
may want to use it some time, and 
I may leave it unoccupied.” 

A cry of protest went up, but 
Mary Flaherty was definitely con- 
sidering the possibility. Some of the 
girls said Mrs. Flaherty was trying to 
hoard Ezra. 

The following week a second pre- 
opening ad appeared in the Times. 
The play’s premiere was in six weeks. 
Mrs. Flaherty figured she ought to 
be getting her tickets in a few 
weeks, since mail orders were already 
going out. She studied the ad. She 
hoped Ezra would send her the 
tickets—she hoped Ezra would drop 
by and give them to her himself. 
But of course, he was far too busy 
with the play. Then Mary Flaherty 
decided to be sensible. Three weeks 
before the opening, she had a feel- 
ing Ezra might not be able to send 
her the tickets, so she went out and 
bought a pair. They were expensive, 
fifty dollars because of opening 
night, but she could always sell them 
if Ezra found time to remember. 
He is young and so busy, she honest- 
ly thought. 

She felt it would be all right to 
tell Daisy Finnegan that Ezra had 
sent the tickets. “See,” she said, “row 
G, side, but right on the aisle. After 
all, there are a lot of people who 
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have to get tickets. These are excel- 
lent seats.” 

Daisy nodded, but added, “You 
don’t have to worry about seats in 
an art gallery.” 

The opening approached but no 
tickets came. Mary knew they 
wouldn’t now, but she didn’t blame 
Ezra. After all, she had only been 
his landlady: he had his own mother. 
But she bought a new dress, not only 
for the premiere but because she 
would seek him after the play and 
congratulate him, like an old friend. 
He would—he would have to—in- 
vite her to the traditional party at 
which the reviews were awaited. So 
she bought a new dress. Daisy and 
her art gallery!—the woman knew 
nothing of what real life could be 
like. Mary Flaherty didn’t either, 
but she hoped to find out. 

The premiere came, and Mary and 
Daisy went in their finery. 

“These seats are good,” Daisy ad- 
mitted. They seemed to be quite 
close to the stage. 

“See,” said Mary. 

The curtain went up. The light- 
ness and warmth of the stage bathed 
Mrs. Flaherty. Even Daisy respond- 
ed. The play was good. There were 
a lot of curtain calls and then—the 
new author took his bow. Mrs. 
Flaherty glowed. 

“Come,” she said to Daisy, “‘let’s 
catch him backstage. The party 
should be wonderful.” 

They couldn’t get in at the stage 
door, but Ezra did come out. There 
were quite a few people around. 
Mrs. Flaherty was proud to see him. 
She was excited too, like a school 
girl at her first dance. She looked 
expectantly at Ezra and then rushed 
to him. 
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“Mrs. Flaherty, how are you?” 
he said. 

Mary Flaherty could hardly speak. 
She looked triumphantly over her 
shoulder at Daisy. She walked a few 
steps along with Ezra. She tried to 
say everything to him, but he took 
her arm for a second. 

“Look, dear,” he told her, “T'd 
love to spend some time with you, 
but I’ve got to run—and there’s this 
party and—” 

Suddenly he was tugged away by 
two male companions and a girl. 
Mrs. Flaherty felt his hand slide from 
her arm; she stopped. She looked at 
the back of his head: it seemed 
there was a glow around him. The 
brightness, though, was receding 
from her. When Ezra turned the 
corner, the magic ceased. She and 
Daisy were alone. They didn’t even 
have to look at each other; they 
were both awed at the sudden col- 
lapse of what they had expected, at 
their sudden return to oblivion; and 
oblivion it was at that moment. For 
Mrs. Flaherty had heretofore been 
someone, and she was no longer. It 
has to be said that tears rolled down 
her face. 

“Poor Mary,” Daisy sympathized. 
And then, “Mary,” she said, “did 
he send you those tickets?” She put 
her arm around her companion. 

The tears came quickly and loud 
now. “No,” Mary mumbled, “no.” 

The two women stood in the 
vacant alley now, the one comfort- 
ing the other as an old wardrobe 
mistress might an outmoded star 
who had had her last failure. 

“Poor Mary,” Daisy said, to her- 
self, “I knew it all the time.” They 
went home. 

The reviews of Ezra’s play were 
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mostly raves and all favorable. Mary 
read them the next day and was 
happy for her old friend Ezra. She 
found that when she went about 
now, no longer did she have to do 
the talking; everyone told her how 
wonderful it all was. Her fame was 
assured. She was quieter than be- 
fore when Ezra was mentioned 
(people took it for modesty), but 
she was beginning to feel better; she 
did a lot of thinking and in retrospect 
the night of the play was less 
heart-rending than it had been in 
reality. Mrs. Flaherty became philo- 
sophical: in the theater, it was true, 
one must suffer. She had had a prac- 
tical lesson and, thinking this, was 
consoled. But she said so to no one, 
not even to Daisy; it was a trade 
secret. 

A change now came over Mrs. 
Flaherty. She told fewer anecdotes 
about Ezra, did less gushing, and 
talked more—as much as she was 
capable—of the theater in general. 
She began to walk with a more cul- 
tured bearing. 

People noticed it; after all, it 
seemed to them, she had been almost 
a mother to Ezra Ward, the play- 
wright. But Mary knew differently. 
It had nothing to do with Ezra 
Ward. She had in the course of the 
last few days merely discovered a 
fundamental truth. One expected 
things from art, not from people. 

When the girl who had been in 
Ezra’s old room left, Mrs. Flaherty 
gave no second thought to not rent- 
ing it. But before one of the eager 
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girls could grab it — indeed, in a 
way she didn’t want them to—a 
young man, bespectacled and quite 
lacking magnetic charm, carrying a 
typewriter, inquired about a room. 
Mrs. Flaherty looked at him, at his 
spectacles and his typewriter. 

She smiled. “I have just the room 
for you.” 

“A quiet one, I hope, where I can 
do some writing.” 

“Oh, yes,” Mary said, “a writer 
had it before you. He’s a success 
now.” 

She showed him up. 

He liked the room but he said 
straightforward from under his 
glasses, ““M’am, I wonder if I could 
defer paying you for a week?” 

Mary looked at him kindly. 


“Well, for a week,” she said. 
He thanked her, opened up his 


typewriter, and, with a set face, 
started typing. 

Mary watched him for a minute, 
his hands, the paper, the typewriter 
keys, and then backed out of the 
room. She wasn’t interested in cul- 
tivating him right away, in having 
a long chat with him and learning 
his little problems and his little 
hopes. That seemed somewhat un- 
important; but she was glad he was 
there. She thought of Ezra for a 
second, and a bit of sadness touched 
her. Then she brushed away the idea 
of tears and thought of the new 
young man. “I wonder if what he 
writes will interest me,” she thought, 
and she walked in a very stately man- 
ner down the stairs. 


Two Views of Poetic Unity 


CHARLES A. MCLAUGHLIN 


NE view of the nature of 

poetic form or unity cur- 

rent today acknowledges its 
origins in the Coleridgean belief that 
the poetic imagination reveals itself 
in the reconciliation of opposites. 
Whether it discusses reconciliation 
in terms of “fusién,” “tension,” or 
“balance,” this view of poetic form 
has been of great service to the 
“new” criticism, so-called, in help- 
ing it to differentiate poetry from 
science and to analyze the structure 
of individual lyrics. There has also 
emerged (“lest one good custom 
should corrupt the world”) another 
approach to the question of poetic 
form—namely the approach of the 
Chicago critics emphasized by 
Ronald S. Crane in his Critics and 
Criticism (see pp. 560-566, Elder 
Olson). 

Since the basic difference between 
the two views have been obscured 
by their common emphasis upon 
such terms as “structure,” “part- 
whole,” or “function,” I should like 
in the present paper to compare these 
two views of lyric unity, indicating 
first how they differ in theory and 
second how these differences in 
theory lead to differences in practi- 
cal criticism. The comparison will 
reveal I hope, not that one view is 
necessarily better than the other, but 
that each view has its characteristic 
powers and limitations and its own 
peculiar insight into poetic works. 

One of the leading expositors of 
the neo-Coleridgean mode of analy- 
sis, Cleanth Brooks, has explained 


his view of unity forthrightly in 
the following passage: 


The structure meant is a structure of 
meanings, evaluations, and interpretations; 
and the principle of unity which informs it 
seems to be one of balancing and harmoniz- 
ing connotations, attitudes, and meanings. 
But even here one needs to make important 
qualifications: the principle is not one which 
involves the arrangement of the various 
elements into homogeneous groupings, pair- 
ing like with like. It unites the like with 
the unlike. It does not unite them, however, 
by the simple process of allowing one con- 
notation to cancel out another nor does it 
reduce the contradictory attitudes to har- 
mony by a process of subtraction.’ 


Another spokesman of the group, 
W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., has written as 
follows: 


The holism and organicism of such mod- 
ern critics as Eliot, Richards, and Brooks 
(as, earlier, of Coleridge and the Germans) 
have been something not so much determined 
by size, titles, and genre definitions as by 
the value principle of variety in unity or 
the reconciliation of opposites; and hence 
it has been something related quite practi- 
cally to technical principles of ambiguity, 
polysemy, paradox, and irony. Wholeness is 
not just a form but a form arising out of 
a certain kind of matter; wholeness is a 
certain organization of meaning in words; 
it supposes a certain grade and intensity 
of meaning.” 


The fundamental assumption 
underlying this view of lyric unity 
is that poetry is a form of com- 
munication. Brooks has written else- 
where that poetry may be distin- 
guished from science on two 
grounds: whereas science aims at the 
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communication of information 
through the use of denotational or 
referential language, the problem of 
poetry is “the communication of 
attitudes, feelings, and interpreta- 
tions,” and Brooks remarks further 
that it achieves this communication 
through a specialized language of in- 
direction, the “language of para- 
dox.” In this view there are thus two 
major aspects of a poem: the state 
of mind (with its attitudes, feelings, 
and interpretations) which is to be 
communicated (it is not always clear 
whether this is the poet’s state of 
mind as in Eliot or the dramatic 
speaker of the poem) and the lan- 
guage by which it is communicated. 
Lyric unity is thus an attribute of 
the mind of the poet or speaker as 
revealed in the poem through the 
special devices of his verbal medium, 
and, further, this unified state of 
mind is distinguished by the way in 
which it keeps the multiple and 
complex aspects of the poetic sub- 
ject matter in proper balance 
through such means as ambiguity, 
polysemy, paradox, and irony. It 
must be pointed out, of course, that 
this view stresses heavily the idea 
that the poetic state of mind can- 
not be discussed at all satisfactorily 
apart from the devices of language 
in which it “inheres,” and hence this 
view has much to say about the 
“heresy of paraphrase.” The pres- 
ence of a state of tension or balance 
among different and even opposing 
meanings, attitudes, and interpreta- 
tions is not only the sign of unity 
but it is also the key to the value 
of the poem. All good poems, 
whether the Romantic sonnet “Com- 


"Brooks and Warren, Understanding Poetry (New 
York, 1950), p. xxxvii. 
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posed upon Westminster Bridge” or 
the Metaphysical “The Canoniza- 
tion,” are unified, and they are taken 
to be good because they reveal 
through their language this ironic 
or balanced state of mind on the 
part of the speaker. Bad poems, of 
course, lack this balance and reveal 
conventional or sentimental atti- 
tudes through trite, or one-sided, or 
excessive devices of diction. Thus 
there are only two types of poems in 
this view—good and bad ones—and 
they are distinguished by “the value 
principle of variety in unity or the 
reconciliation of opposites.” (Wim- 
satt, p. 60). 

While critics of this mode 
acknowledge an _ indebtedness to 
Coleridge, there are, of course, sev- 
eral important respects in which 
they depart from his critical theory. 
Whereas Coleridge affirmed the 
presence of the reconciling second- 
ary imagination in all great thought, 
scientific as well as poetic, and dis- 
tinguished poetry from science and 
one poem from another in terms of 
their manner, subject matter, and 
ends, Brooks employs the principle 
of reconciliation of opposites to dis- 
tinguish poetry from science, and 
drops altogether the distinctions of 
manner, subject matter, and ends, 
eschewing Coleridge’s attempt to 
differentiate the various kinds of 
poems. Further, Brooks concentrates 
his analysis upon the paradoxical 
language through which reconcilia- 
tion is effected rather than upon 
the mental powers of the poet. For 
him poetry is ultimately distin- 
guished only in terms of its special 
language, a crucial reduction of 
Coleridge’s multiple principles for 
defining poems. (For a more de- 
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tailed comparison between Coleridge 
and Brooks see Ronald S. Crane, 
Critics and Criticism, pp. 83-107.) 
The Chicago Critics have pointed 
out that literary works may be 
taken as having unity or structure 
in a quite different sense, from that 
indicated by Wimsatt and Brooks. 
Structure (or form, or unity, or 
wholeness) in this other sense 
emerges, they would say, when we 
look upon a verbal composition not 
as revealing a unified or balanced at- 
titude toward a subject but as some- 
thing organized with a view to a 
specific function or effect. If we 
wish to look at a verbal composition 
from this latter point of view, we 
must ask what its specific function 
or effect is, what its parts are, and 
how they are ordered, connected, 
and handled in subordination to the 
governing end. Thus for the 
Chicagoans the analysis of a lyric 
begins with an attempt to discover 
the principle of construction, either 
consciously followed or instinctively 
felt, which appears to have governed 
the many artistic choices that went 
into the writing of the poem—the 
choice of character and state of mind 
given the speaker, the incidents in- 
vented, the manner in which they 
were made probable, the beginning 
and ending points for the poem, the 
things directly and indirectly repre- 
sented, the manner of rendering in 
language the actions, characters, and 
state of mind, and so on. 
Recognizing that poets have set 
out to do many different kinds of 
things, the Chicago Critics have 
been hesitant to define in advance 
what poetry is; they would contend 
only that a good many of the works 
generally regarded by all hands as 
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lyrics can be distinguished from 
scientific works, history, or philoso- 
phy on the grounds that they imi- 
tate, or put before the reader in a 
narrative or dramatic manner, 
human beings in states of action, 
thought, or emotion for the purpose 
of arousing some specific pleasurable 
effect. Thus, on the one hand, unity 
(material unity) is an attribute of 
the object imitated. For example, 
some lyrics appear to be outbursts 
of a single emotion (as in Graves’s 
“A Traveler’s Curse After Misdirec- 
tion’), or meditations upon a single 
problem (as in “Dover Beach”), or 
acts of persuasion for a single end 
(as in “To His Coy Mistress”), 
or even a change in fortune (as in 
“Sir Patrick Spens”). On the other 
hand, unity (formal unity) is an 
attribute of the emotional response 
such unified actions may produce. 
This, of course, is to say nothing of 
the many poems which appear to be 
constructed for certain didactic ends 
—to render some choice bit of wis- 
dom in a striking manner (Frost’s 
“Fire and Ice”), to state philosophic 
ideas (Davies’ “Nosce Teipsum’’), 
to praise some person or thing (Dry- 
den’s ‘“‘Alexander’s Feast”), or con- 
versely to ridicule (Dryden’s ‘“Mac- 
Flecknoe”), or to urge an action 
(Cleghorn’s “Golf Links”). 

The view of unity or form thus 
set forth by the Chicago Critics dif- 
fers from the neo-Coleridgean or 
“new” critic view in several 
portant respects. For one 


im- 
thing, 


unity for the Chicagoans is not an 
attribute of the way of looking at 
the subject matter (Eliot’s “unified 
sensibility” or Brook’s mature, ironic 
view) but an attribute of the work 
itself, either when considered in the 
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material sense as an imitation of a 
unified human action or when con- 
sidered in the formal sense as the 
imitation of a unified action arous- 
ing a certain sequence of responses. 
Thus for the Chicagoans a poem 
might reveal a balanced attitude 
toward a subject and still not be 
unified in the sense of being con- 
structed with a view to a specific 
function or effect. For another 
thing, the elements of a poem 
(rhythm, rhyme, imagery) are or- 
ganically related for the Chicagoans 
not as they function to render the 
balanced attitude of the speaker but 
as they cooperate to maximize the 
moving power of the poem. Further, 
in the Chicago view, form, and the 
degree to which the parts function 
in the form, is a question of artistic 
excellence, whereas in the other view 
form is, in addition, a question of 
moral control revealing a mature 
vision or a unified sensibility. Final- 
ly, in the Chicago view there are 
many, many different kinds of 
wholes, depending upon the many, 
many kinds of things which verbal 
compositions can set out to do. 

It is only natural that views so 
divergent in their assumptions should 
have different consequences for 
practical criticism, and we might 
examine these differences in more 
detail through a comparison of the 
two methods at work upon the same 
poem. To this end I have selected 
Robert Frost’s “Stopping by Woods 
on a Snowy Evening,” for it is at 
once short, of widely recognized 
merit, and devoid of special gram- 
matical problems of interpretation. 
In a recent neo-Coleridgean or 
“new” criticism analysis, this poem 
is seen to have a dialectical structure 
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in that differences and oppositions 
at one level reflect differences and 
oppositions at a higher level of gen- 
erality—"the ultimate meanings that 
are found, the less immediate impli- 
cations, fit nicely with those which 
are more immediate and obvious .. . 
In its ultimate implications, the last 
stanza summarizes and generalizes 
some of the meanings of the fore- 
going stanzas.”” 

This ultimate implication is that 
the speaker reveals a mature mind 
by keeping in proper balance “the 
life-death tension (or dilemma) 
which is both raised and resolved in 
the last stanza.” In this reading the 
analysis of the poem is given over 
to an account of how the details of 
the poem may be generalized step 
by step to mount the dialectical lad- 
der toward the ultimate meaning. 
Thus the fact that the speaker can 
see the woods as property and that 
he can playfully imagine the point 
of view of the little horse implies 
“that the speaker does not forsake 
or forget all his other attitudes while 
he experiences the loveliness of the 
woods.” The two important atti- 
tudes which the speaker holds in bal- 
ance at the next stage are woods 
seen as representing economic value 
and practical purpose vs. woods seen 
as symbolic of beauty in general. 
However, “in their fullest symbolic 
potentiality, the woods equate death 
with an exclusive commitment to 
esthetic value.” At this moment the 
mature speaker realizes that “he is 
committed to life, in all its diversity 
and complexity” and that he must 
avoid any narrow, one-sided view— 


for narrowness is a kind of death. 

“This and following quotations are from Leonard 
Unger and William Van O’Connor, Poems for Study 
(New York, 1953), pp. 597-600. 
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And this brings us to the dialecti- 
cal heart of the poem—the complex, 
ironic view vs. the one-sided view, 
or the life-death tension. 


Without necessarily disagreeing 
with all of these interpreted opposi- 
tions, the Chicago Critics would 
raise the question of form in another 
way. Instead of asking what recon- 
ciliation of different meanings, at- 
titudes, and interpretations are re- 
vealed in the poem, they inquire first 
what kind of unified action it imi- 
tates. Once they have a hypothesis 
as to what this organizing principle 
is, the lyric “plot,” they proceed to 
inquire 
how far and in what way its peculiar power 
is maximized by the writer’s invention and 
development of episodes, his step-by-step 
rendering of the characters of his people, 
his use and elaboration of thought, his 
handling of diction and imagery, and his 
decisions as to the order, method, scale, and 
point of view of his representation. (Ronald 
§. Crane, Critics and Criticism, p. 623.) 
Now I take it that there is little 
disagreement that “Stopping by 
Woods” presents us with a dramatic 
situation, a moment of moral choice 
on the part of the speaker of the 
poem, as was presupposed even in 
the dialectical analysis just outlined. 
Thus the argument of the lyric 
“plot” might be stated as follows: 
a_sensitive and morally responsible 
man, beginning in a phe | mun- 
dane state of mind, is led by the 
peaceful beauty of snowy woods at 
nightfall to an acute awareness of 
the attraction of death, but in the 
face of this attraction he recalls him- 
self to his duty as a human being 
and returns to his world of obliga- 
tions. This choice is made probable 


"While some readers may prefer to see the experi- 
ence as an acute awareness of the attraction of beauty 
rather than of death, the present interpretation will 
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by the character of the speaker and 
by the state of mind induced by the 
setting, whose seductive natural 
traits are reinforced by some of the 
traditional connotative values that 
attach to deep woods, to the white 
blankness of snow, and to the win- 
ter solstice. 

The potential moving power or 
form of this “plot” is, I suppose, some 
kind of pleasurable admiration for 
the quiet dignity of the choice. We 
are first engaged by the sensitive, 
balanced yet playful quality of the 
speaker’s mind, we then become 
more concerned as the woods under 
the falling snow in the dead of win- 
ter exert their attraction, and finally 
we experience a warm fellow-feel- 
ing for the speaker as he reasserts 
his moral nature in the final lines 
of the poem. But this moving power 
is only potential, for not until the 
action is rendered effectively in 
words can the reader experience the 
full pleasure of the imitation. Hav- 
ing once grasped this unifying idea 
(the emergence and putting by of 
a temptation), we are in a position 
to reconstruct some of the artistic 
problems which must have con- 
fronted Frost as he set about to write 
this poem and which he solved so 
well either through habit acquired 
from long practice or through con- 
scious art. In broad terms, the prob- 
lem of rendering the plot in lan- 
guage is two-fold: what must be 
conveyed to the reader to make the 
action intelligible, and how can the 
action be put in the right light to 
affect the reader most vividly. The 
parts of the action that must be 
rendered in this poem are, first, the 


not be seriously damaged as long as the action of the 
poem is seen as the emergence and putting by of some 
kind of temptation. 
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situation which leads up to the oc- 
casion for the choice (the emer- 
gence of the temptation) and, sec- 
ond, the choice itself (the putting 
by of the temptation). Of these two 
parts the first is the one which needs 
the most “doing,” for woods do not 
automatically become a symbol of 
the attractiveness of death — they 
must be made to do so. Consequently 
the choice is rendered briefly in the 
last three lines of the poem, while 
the three opening stanzas are de- 
voted to preparing the occasion for 
choice. To make the emergence of 
the temptation understandable or 
probable to the reader, the poet must 
show the initial state of mind of the 
speaker, the stimulus operating upon 
him, and the steps by which he is 
led to feel the full attraction of the 
woods as the attraction of peaceful 


death. 


But how is the action to be con- 
veyed to the reader in the most ef- 
fective manner? The first problem 
in representing the action is where 
to begin. Since writing is more ef- 
fective when unnecessary material 
is left out, the poem ought to begin 
when the protagonist is brought into 
contact with the external cause of 
the action, namely the woods, and 
this, of course, is the point at which 
Frost begins. Anything before that 
is not part of the action, and if the 
representation began any later the 
action would not be intelligible. The 
next question is how best to convey 
the initial state of mind of the 
speaker. Instead of saying flatly that 
his protagonist is in a mundane state 
of mind Frost chose the more dra- 
matic course, allowing the reader 
the pleasure of inferring that the 
speaker is in a worldly mood from 
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the fact that he sees the woods at 
first merely as private property and 
his mind still harks back to the 
village. 

The movement from this initial 
state of mind to one in which the 
woods become a symbol of the at- 
tractiveness of death is effected in 
three stages, which again are handled 
nicely by indirect signs. During the 
first stage the speaker is brought to 
a self-conscious awareness of his 
momentary isolation from the world 
of men who are asleep in the village 
and from his only companion, the 
little horse who “thinks it queer.” 
In this moment of self-conscious 
isolation, on “the darkest evening of 
the year,” the speaker for the first 
time becomes fully aware of the im- 
mediate sensuous quality of the scene 
about him— “the sweep of easy 
wind and downy flake.” Having 
been brought to a point where the 
sensuous details of the scene can 
exert a maximum effect upon him, 
the speaker now suddenly feels the 
temptation that it offers. The woods 
are no longer seen as property or 
even as a particular woods; rather 
they are seen as a symbol, as is sug- 
gested by the use of the more generic 
adjectives (which might equally well 
apply to death) “lovely, dark, and 
deep,” a touch that is dramatically 
right notwithstanding the textbook 
injunction that description should 
be vivid and concrete. At this mo- 
ment of greatest temptation, which 
is kept in proportion by never being 
overtly stated, the speaker makes 
his choice, and this choice too is kept 
in proportion by being rendered 
through the indirection of the re- 
peated final lines. 

This is by no means a complete 
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analysis of “Stopping by Woods.” 
For example, I have said nothing of 
the prosodic virtuosity and its con- 
tribution to the poem, but I hope 
that I have said enough to indicate 
how the Chicago method might be 
used in practical criticism, how, hav- 
ing once grasped the form of the ac- 
tion being imitated, it seeks to re- 
cover the problems that arose in the 
making of the poem and the alterna- 
tive solutions available to the poet. 
Aside from the obvious fact that 
the neo-Coleridgeans regard poetic 
unity as an attribute of the poet’s 
state of mind as rendered in language 
while the Chicagoans take unity to 
be an attribute of the object imi- 
tated, these two formal interpreta- 
tions of “Stopping by Woods” reveal 
several differences worth noting. In 
the first view, the progression in the 
poem is dialectical, a movement 
from the particular to the class and 
from the class to the more inclusive 
class (from a particular woods to 
woods as a symbol of aesthetic value 
to woods as the symbol of a fatal 
commitment to a one-sided view). 
Furthermore the basic life-death 
tension animating the poem is mani- 
fest at each level of the dialectical 
ladder—"‘the life-death tension . 
is logically related to earlier parts 
of the poem—to the tension between 
the speaker’s contemplation of the 
woods and his passing thought about 
their owner and the little horse.” 
Thus in this reading the movement 
is not through the poem from begin- 
ning to end, but away from the par- 
ticulars of the poem in the direction 
of a more generic statement of the 
tension. In the Chicago view the 


"Unger and O'Connor, p. 600. 
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progression is not “logical” (from 
member to class) but dramatic: it 
proceeds step by step through the 
phases of a human action made 
probable by the influence of the 
setting and the character of the 
speaker. Thus while both interpreta- 
tions take note that the speaker first 
sees the woods as property, the 
dialectical view takes this fact as the 
starting point for a series of broad- 
ening generalizations, and the 
Chicago view takes it as the sign of 
a mundane state of mind which is 
to undergo a psychological change 
during the course of the poem. In 
this latter view, the parts of the poem 
are not taken as microcosms of the 
overall tension but as phases in the 
psychological change of the pro- 
tagonist, phases which reveal, at vari- 
ous points, extreme rather than bal- 
anced states of mind. Finally, in the 
neo-Coleridgean view the excellence 
of the poem resides in the complexity 
of the vision revealed by the poet, 
whereas in the second view the ex- 
cellence lies in the artistic skill ex- 
hibited in the construction and ren- 
dering of the lyric “plot.” 
However, in spite of the diversi- 
ties of interpretation that thus re- 
sult from these two approaches to 
the problem of poetic form, it does 
not follow that if one is true the 
other is false; for it ought to be ap- 
parent by now that, while both 
methods employ the term “form,” 
they are in reality speaking of dif- 
ferent aspects of the poem. It seems 
to me useful to distinguish at least 
five aspects of a literary work upon 
which the critic might center his at- 
tention—the language of the work; 
the form embodied in that language; 
the quality of mind of the author 
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revealed through his characteristic 
style, his conception of character, 
or his peculiar view of things; the 
characteristics of the work which 
have their causes in the historical 
circumstances surrounding the pro- 
duction of the work; and finally the 
moral and cognitive influence the 
work might be calculated to exert 
above and beyond its aesthetic ef- 
fect. 

Now I suggest that the neo-Cole- 
ridgean view, with its emphasis 
upon attitude and upon verbal de- 
vices, is peculiarly adapted to deal 
with the first and third, and pos- 
sibly the fifth, of these aspects of 
a given poem. It is capable of bring- 
ing to light important nuances of 
meaning and it offers an array of 
terms for defining the quality of 
mind rendered in the linguistic 
medium of the poem. The limitation 
of the method, however, is that, 
once it differentiates poetry from 
science, it is content to talk about 
“poetry” or the “poetic quality” in 
general and, as a consequence, it 
tends to blur the distinctions among 
the many kinds of poems that poets 
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have written. On the other hand, 
the view recently stressed by the 
Chicago Critics, which temporarily 
sets aside the variables of the literary 
personality of the author and the 
historical causes of the work, is 
peculiarly adapted to handle a poem 
as an artistic object constructed for 
some specific function or effect. It 
provides terms and distinctions both 
for evaluating its artistic (as op- 
posed to moral) excellence and for 
distinguishing the rich varieties of 
poetic art that have flourished in 
our long literary history. 

In the light of this comparison it 
would seem that the reader or critic, 
instead of being dismayed at the ap- 
parent oppositions of these two views 
of poetic form, should be grateful 
that a variety of methods are avail- 
able to enrich his reading of poetry 
and that he should regret those oc- 
casions when any single method at- 
tempts to set itself up as the ex- 
clusive or “new” way of solving all 
the questions about poetry or as the 
only fruitful way of unveiling the 
humanistic values of great works of 
art. 


My Winter Thought—Triolet 


RaLteo G. ALLEN 


My winter thought 

Has a word to say, 

For, outseasoned caught, 
My winter thought 

Has, this summer, brought 
A December day. 

My winter thought 

Has a word to say. 


End of Summer 


ANITA WESCHLER 


Over the hill I hear the train. 
The wind is low 

as a lover’s voice. 

Pale leaves slide 

like surging birds. 

Tender and still 

small grains of rain 

blow past my cheek. 


and then with a whipping spattered cry 
the wind grows high .. . 


and the rain is wet. 
Over the hill I hear the train. 


More Durable Than Bronze 


FROM THE Opes oF Horace—Bookx III, 30 


~ 


TRANSLATED BY HELEN Rowe HENZE 


More durable than bronze my monument, 

A higher pyramid than built by kings, 

Not the devouring rain nor north wind spent 
By fury shall destroy it, nor the wings 

And flight of time year by unnumbered year. 
I shall not wholly die, the greater part 

Of me shall live past death; and everywhere 
While still high priest and vestal shall ascend 
The Capitol, afresh my fame shall start 

And, while Rome stands, shall stand unto the end. 
Far from the furious river’s flooded banks 
To thirsty fields which Daunus ruled among, 
It shall be told how I, from humble ranks, 
Brought first to Italy the Grecian song. 

Take pride, Melpomene, in just reward 

And with the Delphic laurel crown my head. 


Painted Desert 


DorotHy BRowN THOMPSON 


This is a strangely reassuring spot 

That lifts our drooping spirits like a horn 

Sounding the charge. Here the heaped boulders torn 
Out of the past by forces long forgot 

Take us beyond our time to things that matter. 
Over those hills is where the bombs are born; 

Yet if a blunder should blast out that range, 

It would turn up new wonders, deep and strange— 
Nature is not concerned with man’s brief chatter. 
Let him destroy, with feverish endeavor, 

His wealth and his machines. This is forever. 


Grammarians Die in Spring 


Lou B. Noi 


Emily Wembly has recently paid 
For five cubic yards of our town— 
One mile from traffic she'll be laid 
And two from the class-bell sound. 


For forty-four years she advanced to retirement 
Through afternoons of teachers and teas, 
Always the children devising her torment 
And Emily insisting on grammar always. 


Now with her symbols of rest she exists 
In a narrow house with narrow front stairs 
A fat pink dog, some borrowed books, 
And radio to furnish her leisure years. 


Her pastor some May will find biblical syntax 
Enough to prove his ritual of grief. 
So soft wait the rains even now and the lilacs 
Even on Emily Wembly her grave. 
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In the last issue of our magazine (Spring, 
1956) there was a misquotation on p. 230, 
column 2, line 35. The passage was pub- 
lished thus: “ ‘Perspectivism’ . . . which 
they describe as ‘a middle position between 
critical realism and absolutiom .. .’” but 
should read: “ “Perspectivism’ . . . which 
they describe as ‘a process . . . between criti- 
cal realism and absolutism .. .”” On page 
229, column 2, line 11 in the same article 
(Richard Foster's “Literary Criticism Is Pos- 
sible”) another sentence should have read: 
“Because evaluative statements cannot be 
demonstrated by empirical means to be 
either true or false (except, of course, when 
they are regarded as predictions of actual 
reader reactions), they are not factual 
statements.” As originally published this 
sentence ended incorrectly; “they are factual 
statements.” We greatly regret that this 
mistake was made in the printing of the 
article. 


